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tHE Vanished LEGIONS 


Question : How many whooping cranes 
are left alive today? 

Answer: Nobody knows. 

Question: Where does the remnant of 


the once mighty legions nest? 
Answer: Nobody knows. 


Question: Where do most of the re- 
maining whoopers spend the winter? 


Answer: Nobody knows. 


E ONLY know part of the an- 

swers. We could, for instance, 
guess that fifty cranes are alive today; 
we can say that the remnant nests in 
western Canada and winters on our 
Gulf Coast and probably also in 
Mexico. Such answers would about 
sum up all that can now be said with 
regard to the numbers and distribu- 
tion of this magnificent avian species 
of North America. 

For facts about this great creature 
we must look in past records in large 
measure, and even there we will not 
find much. We can read of its former 
abundance, of those astonishing and 
spectacular hosts which cruised the 
western skies in their far-reaching mi- 
gratory journeys, filling the air from 
horizon to horizon with their clarion 
bugle calls. We can read of their gro- 
tesque courtship dances; of feeding 
birds on the prairies which loomed 
so hugely through the crystal air that 
they were sometimes taken for horses 
or antelope. 

We read of the great, moundlike 
nests in the open ponds of Iowa and 
Illinois and then recall that all this 
is the past. What of the present, and 
beyond that, the future? Again we 
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resort to our anvil chorus . . . nobody 
knows! 

“Oh,” but some will say, “Surely 
this isn’t the case. There are lots of 
whooping cranes left. They are men- 
tioned in novels when the scene is 
laid in Florida and by local citizens 
who live in the Southeast.” That's 
because a lot of people make the com- 
mon error of accepting local parlance 
for correct identification. Every “crack- 
er” in Georgia, Florida or Alabama 
insistently calls that race of the sand- 
hill crane which inhabits those areas 
the whooper. 

I have worked among these people 
and these birds for many years and 
have often wondered just what would 
happen, just what impression would 
be made upon cowboy, hunting guide, 
rancher or citizen if, one day, when 
they were riding the Kissimmee 
Prairie, a real whooping crane would 
swing out of the sky and appear be- 
fore their astonished gaze! What 
would they call it? Probably the great 
white stranger with its black-tipped 
wings would be set down as some kind 
of feathered ghost. Years ago, ages ago 
in fact, the whooping crane did occur 
sparingly in Florida, but the only defi- 
nite proof of its occurrence there is 
deposits of its bones in Pleistocenc 
strata. 

It is little short of astonishing that 
so little has been published about this 
greatest of our birds. Early writers, 
whether interested in birds or not, 
alluded to it because of the spectacu- 
lar sights afforded by their huge num- 
bers. Indeed, it is more than worthy 
to note that the first Englishman eve! 
to set foot on North American soil 


Albert Dixon Simmons 


SEARCH FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE STATUS OF THE WHOOPING 
CRANE IS NOW UNDER WAY AS A JOINT PROJECT BY THE U. S. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE AND THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


(Captain Amidas) had something to 
say about the whooping crane. When 
he landed on the coast of North Caro- 
lina, he saw a flock of cranes (the 
most part white). They “arose under 
us, with such a cry, redoubled by many 
echoes, as men had 
shouted all together.” 


if an army of 


Later, Thomas Nuttall commented 
on the snowy legions which swept 
across the skies in uncounted multi- 
tudes. After descending the Missis- 
sippi River in the winter of 1811, he 
wrote of the great migration which 
he had witnessed: 

“The whole continent seemed as if 
giving up its quota of the species to 
swell the mighty host .. . the clangor 
of the numerous legions passing high 
in the air seemed almost deafening; 
the confused cry of the vast army 
continued with the lengthening pro- 
cession, and as the vocal call continued 
nearly throughout the night without 
intermission, some idea may be formed 
of the immensity of the numbers now 
assembled on their annual journey to 
the regions of the south.” 

The whooper’s name arises, of 
course, from its voice. That of all the 
cranes is of outstanding character, and 
in a sense, all of them are “whoopers,” 
if you will. The clear, far-carrying 
trumpet-calls are produced by an ex- 
traordinarily developed windpipe 
which is coiled in the breastbone in 
amazing convolutions. One of these 
organs dissected from a whooping 
crane by Dr. Coues was measured by 
him, and found to be a couple of 
inches short of five feet—“quite as 
long as the bird itself!” Twenty- 
eight inches of it were incorporated 
in the breastbone folds. No wonder 
such an instrument gives forth a vol- 
ume of sound that is audible, on still 
days, for as much as three miles! 

While as different in 


appearance 
as the poles, the whooper’s general 
habits, nesting and food are all simi- 
lar to those of other American cranes. 
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The nest of the whooper is always 
placed in a prairie pond, a mass of 
pulled-up reeds, trash and debris 
which measures as much as five feet 
in diameter. The top is slightly de- 
pressed and the two large eggs, usually 
two, sometimes one and rarely three, 
placed therein. Young cranes, when 
hatched, are covered with down and 
are able to follow the adult in a short 
time. 

The food covers a wide range, both 
animal and vegetable matter being 
represented. Insects, grain, aquatic 
roots, reptiles, frogs, rats and mice all 
figure in the diet, but taken as a whole, 
vegetable matter probably predomi- 
nates. 

In distribution, the whooper once 
occurred practically all over the coun- 
try east of the Rockies, except in the 
northeast. Roughly speaking, it was 
a western nester and Gulf Coast win- 
terer. Today its remaining nesting 
activities are probably in the open 
spaces of northwestern Canada. Re- 
cent authentic nesting records are 
nonexistent. Not in the last two dec- 
ades have there been definite instances, 
although the appearance of young- 
sters in winter proves that a few pairs 
still nest somewhere. Reports of nest- 
ing have persisted in recent years from 
Louisiana and ‘Texas (strangely 
enough) but are based more on cir- 
cumstantial evidence than actual ob- 
servation. 

As for Canada, you might expect 
some nesting news, but the most sig- 
nificant reports are negative. Mr. J. 
Dewey Soper (the naturalist who dis- 
covered the nesting grounds of the 
blue goose) has this to say: “I have 
personally observed but one (whoop- 
er) during my life, which was in AIl- 
berta, in the fall of.1919. Since 1934 
I have had exceptional opportunities 
for observing bird life in the Prairie 
Provinces where I have carried out 
investigations over a total traveled 
distance of about 70,000 miles, and 


yet in that time I have failed to see a 
single whooping crane.” Truly an 
alarming record from a man who is 
ever on the alert for the crane, a keen 
field worker and accurate observer 
whose business it is to look for birds. 

Winter has been more productive 
in revealing the whooper and most of 
the observations at such season come 
from the Lone Star state. Long a 
favored spot of the great birds, the 
extensive stretches of semi-flooded 
flats which lie along the Texas littoral 
still constitute the winter home of a 
few. The huge King Ranch, south of 
Corpus Christi, and the Aransas 
Wildlife Refuge to the north, harbor 
varying numbers of individuals and 
both localities are fortunately under 
rigid protection. As many as twenty- 
six birds spent the winter at Aransas 
in the 1940-41 season under the vigi- 
lant eye of government wardens. 

It was here, in the spring, that I 
experienced one of the greatest orni- 
thological thrills when, in company 
with the then Refuge Manager, J. O. 
Stevenson, I saw and watched, one 
afternoon, three of these magnificent 
birds, two adults and one immature. 
Peering from the screen of mesquite 
brush, out over the barren flats, I saw 
the huge white creatures and the cin- 
namon-colored youngster — something 
to carry in my mind forever, as an 
unforgettable living picture of nature. 

As the nesting sites are probably 
just as barren as the wintering 
grounds, perhaps more so, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that this wary 
and alert bird should be compara- 


mes O. Stevenson, Courtesy Fish and Wildlife Service 
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tively free from molestation in both 
localities. But, in the tremendous 
sweep of territory that intervenes be- 
tween its summer and winter homes, 
the whooper certainly encounters dan- 
ger; also, in the parts of Mexico which 
it may frequent. Saddled with the 
double curse of size and beauty, it 
presents an_ irresistible mark for 
thoughtless gunners all along the mi- 
gratory route and, had it not been 
for the fact of its excessive wariness 
and ability to look out for itself, it 
would probably have long since dis- 
appeared from the land of the living. 

Will the whooping crane follow the 
passenger pigeon down its pathetic, 
man-blotted history into oblivion? It 
is following it. Are we to let it reach 
the end of the road? Have we learned 
nothing from the great auk, the Caro- 
lina paroquet and the pigeon? Time 
alone will tell and there is not much 
of it left. A few years will hold the 
answer. 

Surely we owe a debt, a tremendous 
debt to American wildlife. We have 
been reprehensible in failing to dis- 
charge our duty in the past. In many 
cases, the less said about our treat- 
ment of American wildlife the better; 
in others, protective efforts have been 
most successful. We are at the cross- 
roads today regarding the future of 
America’s greatest feathered citizen 
and something must be done without 
delay. (Note: See page 179 for an- 
nouncement of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and National Audu- 
bon Society cooperative project on 
the whooping crane.) 


DETROIT 


nith Robins in her hair 


ETROIT, that enigma of indus- 

try and culture, of Henry Ford 
and Dodge and Chrysler has added a 
new caprice to its wide and varied 
personality. Detroit has suddenly be- 
come nature conscious! She is weav- 
ing robin’s nests in her tangled hair 
and loving it! 

To be sure this tempestuous city, 
that has all but been ravaged with 
labor wars and race riots and tre- 
mendous upheavals of economics 
which put her periodically into the 
rags-to-riches class, is a little confused 
about this new pastime unexpectedly 
thrust upon her by the exigencies 
of war and the business acumen of 
the local Audubon Society. But there’s 
no doubt of it, Detroit is going about 
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with binoculars and flower guides, 
with butterfly nets and botany baskets. 
She is clamoring for a Museum of 
Natural History, the only city its 
size and wealth in the world without 
such an institution of education and 
culture. She is screamingly unlike the 
farmer who locked his barn after the 
horse was stolen; for Detroit has the 
horse but no barn in which to put it. 

Ten years ago Detroit’s teeming 
population didn’t give a hoot about 
nature. She was hub-deep in circulat- 
ing automobiles to the rest of the 
world, and a duck was something to 
shoot in the autumn if you were 
lucky enough to get a day off, and a 
wildflower, well, a wildflower was a 
pretty thing on a spring day as you 


went driving about the congested 
roads of Michigan. The ordinary citi- 
zen didn’t think much about the 
amazing migrations of swans and 
geese that coasted each spring and 
fall along the shores of Lake St. Clair 
and Grosse Ile. He didn’t lose any 
sleep either, because his city didn’t 
measure up to other towns like Chi- 
cago or Minneapolis or Denver with 
buildings of natural history. 

However, there were a few who did 
care about such things. They were 
the ones who made semiannual pil- 
grimages across the Detroit River into 
Canada to watch the late Jack Miner’s 
phenomenal work with his water-bird 
feeding grounds and wildlife sanctu- 
ary. They were the nucleus who, in 
the fall of 1939, organized a bird so- 
ciety with sixty members, in a room 
in the public library on Woodward 
Avenue. They called themselves the 
Detroit Audubon Club and_ were 
quite self-conscious about it. 

Few of the thousands of Detroit's 
industrial workers heard about this 
little band of people who liked to get 
up at early hours on Sunday morn- 
ings to wander around the outskirts 
of a huge sprawling motor city hunt- 
ing for song sparrows and yellow-bel- 
lied sapsuckers and tufted titmice. 
Or had they known, no doubt would 
have shrugged expressive shoulders 
and laughed, “It takes all kinds.” 

But that was November 1939—the 
autumn when Hitler was beginning 
to change a peace-loving world. That 
was when Detroiters, like the rest of 
America’s motoring public, could get 
away and ride when they felt frus- 
trated or worried. That was before 
the nation learned to turn within it- 
self and search for hidden depths of 
unused resourcefulness. 

However, that was the time when 
those who knew the panacea for trou- 
bled minds and exhausted nerves be- 
gan to throw out the lifeline—the life- 
line of Walden and Burroughs and 


Muir who had exalted in past ages the 
pleasures found in woodland ferns 
and singing birds. 

The Detroit Audubon Club, at 
first, did not make an extreme effort 
to sell this bill of healthful happy 
goods. But little by little curious 
stragglers, lured by a sentence or two 
in the city’s newspapers announcing 
a lecture on owls or sandpipers at one 
of the local high schools, began to 
attend these meetings. 

It was something to do, You could 
get to the meeting by bus or street- 
car. It was free. Besides, the stuff was 
interesting! 

Youngsters delighted in the koda- 
chrome slides of mother orioles feed- 
ing their downy fledglings; the heads 
of families saw sense in the lectures 
on saving Michigan’s woods and wa- 
ters for future recreation. High school 
boys and girls brought their teachers 
and vice versa to watch a colored mo- 
tion picture on falconry. Lonely sail- 
ors and soldiers, on leave in a strange 
town, got acquainted with wholesome 
people and learned to look for new 
species of flora and fauna around 
their camps and bases. The thing 
was good! 

By the fall of 1943 the group of 
birdlovers knew too, that they had 
something pretty good. What couldn't 
happen if the club really used some 
salesmanship and publicized its pleas- 
ures? 

Then began a titillating campaign 
“glamorizing” chickadees and robins, 
hickory trees and pollywogs, which is 
making current natural history head- 
lines. The National Audubon Society 
opened the way urging the Detroit 
Club to adopt Audubon Wildlife 
Screen Tours for the season. Not with- 
out apprehensions, however, from the 
fledgling whose pocket money had 
been for lollipops, not caviar. 

“This is getting in flood water neck 
high,” said some. “Better stick to a 
few solid members and forget these 
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warned others. 
we get the funds?” 


flights of fancy,” 
“Where will 
wailed many. 

To which, the Board of Directors, 
headed by Tom Hadley, newly elected 
president of the Club, answered by 
tooting Pipes of Pan. They tooted 
teasingly via the radio, newspapers 
and with mimeographed penny post- 
cards. The penny postcards an- 
nounced the names of nationally 
known lecturers and usually included 
an original line from the pen of Poet 
Tom Hadley, like, 


The beauty of birds 
The big blue sky, 
The good solid earth, 
And wings that fly! 


Well, you get that sort of publicity 
broadcast, backed up by sound busi- 
ness, especially when the general news 
throughout the world is of horror and 


False Miterwort Hal H. Harrison 


mounting casualties, and you've got 
something. You’ve got the crowds 
and that’s exactly what happened in 
Detroit! 

The Club had long ago outgrown 
the high school room and the audi- 
torium of a local radio station. The 
Screen Tours had begun their payoff 
with the first lecturer, Bert Harwell. 
Detroit now had the horse but no 
barn! But what the members didn’t 
know yet, was that they really needed 
a coliseum! 

The first meeting held in the win- 
ter of ’44 was scheduled for 8 p.m. at 
the beautiful Rackham Memorial 
Building. The Rackham seats over a 
thousand. By seven o’clock the audi- 
torium’s doors were jammed! Nature 
lovers overflowed onto the sidewalk, 
in every hall and entry, upstairs and 
down. 

They came laughing and jostling. 
There were the old and there were 
the young. Some in wheel chairs. 
Others in gocarts. Fathers and moth- 
ers leading small children. Sweet- 
hearts arm in arm. Crowds of boy 
scouts with their leaders. Servicemen. 
All creeds, all colors. The swank 
Grosse Pointers, the humbler folk. 
The lawyer and the bootblack. It was 
an exhilarating inspirational sight to 
see the streets at Woodward and the 
Art Center snagged with people go- 
ing to a motion-picture nature lec- 
ture about wood ducks and garter 
snakes. Hedy La Marr or Walter 
Pidgeon might have been envious of 
this box-office attraction. 

One thousand of that eager over- 
flow crowd were cared for downstairs 
in an emergency program hastily ar- 
ranged by talented members of the 
Club, They were lured with blue jay 
calls and kodachrome moving pictures 
by president Tom Hadley, and his 
able wife, Arlene, until John Storer’s 
lecture in the main auditorium was 
completed. At g o'clock the auditor- 
ium was emptied and then refilled to 
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overflowing. And another thousand 
turned away! 

The police were called in to guide 
and direct the swarms. “Who is this 
guy, Audubon?” one hefty, red-faced 
cop questioned an usher. “What's 
his racket?” 

He was told to take a glance inside 
the lecture room door. At the con- 
clusion of John H. Storer’s all-color 
film on wings and wheeling wood 
ibises in flight, he went out murmur- 
ing, “Gosh, I'm going to bring my 
kids next time. This is one for the 
books!” 

When the lecture halls were emp- 
tied that night, the little band of 
Audubonites stood about in hopeless 
knots wondering how they could cope 
with this avalanche of humanity who 
demanded more information of king- 
lets and hawks and chipmunks and 
spiders. This was a conflagration that 
knew no bounds. And this sort of 
audience repeated itself continuously 
throughout the entire winter and 
spring lecture season! 

The Club was helpless to supply 
the demands for the sales of bird 
books and flower guides. Leaflets on 
insects, moths or any phase of nature 
study went like unrationed butter. 
Membership blanks ran out. There 
were no exhibit cases, no museum 
pieces to display to these new re- 
cruits, clamoring, “What is the color 
of a vireo’s eggs? What’s the name of 
the caterpillar that eats milkweed 
leaves? Do snakes swallow _ their 
young? What’s the difference between 
a butterfly and a moth? Are there 
really sexes in wildflowers?” 

Some of these Audubon neophites 
learned to walk for the first time in 
their lives. Hiking and walking is a 
favorite theme of naturalists. Excited 
followers of the new Audubon sport, 
thrilled with fleeting introductions of 
cautious sparrow hawks, crested fly- 
catchers and dun-colored peewees 
threw decorum to the winds and 
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President Tom Hadley points out a bird... 2°77" News 


chased and snooped and froze with 
the best of the old troupers at the 
game. 

One thing leads to another. You 
can’t watch a _ white-breasted nut- 
hatch, for instance, feed its young in 
a tree, without in time wanting to 
know the name of the tree too. You 
can’t learn the tree’s name without 
wondering sooner or later what makes 
it grow. When you begin to wonder 
how and why a tree is what it is, you 
have stepped from the ordinary citi- 
zen class right into the book chapters 
on the inspirational living of old 
John Burroughs, Walt Whitman and 
Henry Van Dyke. That is what hap- 
pened in Detroit. 

With the scholarly assistance of the 
University of Michigan, this year the 
University Extension Service spon- 
sored adult educational nature-study 
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courses at the Horace H. Rackham 
Educational Memorial. Two classes 
were in bird study; one for beginners 
who learned that all sparrows are not 
the common variety found in city 
streets; the other class for advanced 
ornithologists who have arrived at the 
stage where they call robins the genus 
Turdidae. 

Another course dealt with trees and 
their identification; another’ with 
wildflowers and next year a course in 
ecology is on the list. In addition 
the monthly lectures, which now rival 
a World Adventure Series, have been 
sold out for the entire season eight 
months in advance. The paid mem- 
Bership is 1400 at this writing. Fam- 
ily memberships are being considered 
for next year’s lectures and the large 
Rackham Auditorium has already 
been reserved for ten months from 
September to June with double shows 
planned to accommodate the throngs 
of nature lovers. 

Detroit has begun to look around 
at her fringing 


sparse woodlands 


Grosse Pointe, Birmingham and the 
River Rouge, with a speculative eye. 
She is working with the Michigan 
State Conservation Department, that 
has just appropriated three million 
land  pur- 
Michigan 


dollars for recreational 
chases for southeastern 
bounding Detroit. 

The city and state have definit 
leanings toward Nature Centers. The 
contemplated movement proposes to 
train leaders of the midwest for popu- 
lar nature work. 

Tom Hadley, leader of the Detroit 
Audubon’s dizzy progress, has been 
accused of being an impractical mys- 
tic. He has, however, with able as- 
sistance from his Board been the one 
to arouse thousands of Detroiters 
from an allergy to natural history 
subjects. When asked to explain his 
town’s incredible interest in flora and 
fauna, he replies, “After Destruction 
—Creation!” 

Whatever, or however, Detroit is 
the talk of a nation wherever natural 
history enters the table conversation. 


Grace Sharritt (left) and Grace West discover a bird’s nest 
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JOHN MUIR: 


Evangelist of Nature 


By Alan Devoe 


LL devotees of nature and the 

outdoors are prophets and prom- 
ulgators of a kind of gospel. Expressly 
or implicitly, as a defined doctrine or 
as only a pervasive and informing 
under-conscious mood, a quality of 
credo and hosanna runs through their 
thoughts and writings. They are com- 
municants of a common faith. It is 
the simple faith that the natural 
world is a good and glad place; it is 
faith in that sensed spirit which per- 
vades fox and alder-twig and the 
rhythmic tides and our own deep, 
primal heart; it is faith in the good 
soundness of our aboriginal instincts, 
and our wholesome animal spirits, 
and in the rightness of a way of life 
which shall not estrange us from the 
forest, the clear air, the running 
brook, nor from any of the elements 
nor our cousinly wild animals nor 
our second-cousinly flowers and rocks 
and hills. 

The idioms used by nature-cele- 
brators to express their passionate 
gospel have been many and various. 
Christian ones among them have put 
it in the Christian terms: terms of an 
original Eden, all innocence and 
obedience, to which lost home we may 
best re-find our way by following a 
certain Instructor who was also a 
Redeemer. The followers of the Chi- 
nese sage, Lao-Tzu, have urged “man’s 
spiritual return to his happy primitive 
state where he learned the art of living 
'rom Nature herself in place of fallible 


From the bust by Malvina Hoffman, in 
the American Museum of Natural History. 


human laws.” In the instructions of 
Chiang Yee it is written: “Throw out 
thought, consciousness, knowledge, 
empty your heart, lay it bare to the 
promptings of Nature, and you will 
be led to the pure experience that 
man ought to have.” 

In one of the oldest idiomatic tra- 
ditions, nature is personified as a 
Great Mother; among American In- 
dians there is the tradition of the 
Great Spirit; and among philosophers 
wary of a too-simple primitivism, there 
is talk of the Life-Force and the Trend 
of Biological Tendency, and there is 
urging that we integrate ourselves in 
the Organic Wholeness of nature. Let 
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the idiom be what it may, it all comes 
to the same thing. It is all an attempt 
to say, with necessarily many a botch 
and a fumble, that we need to restore 
our oneness—physical* and ‘spiritual— 
in the natural community. We need 
a kind of wholesomeness and simplic- 
ity. We need the trees. We need the 
rocks. We need the sensing of our 
brotherhood with the beasts. We need 
—in the most basic and unarguable 
sense—religion. Let us freshen and re- 
store our spirit with some spring rain 
and some mountain air and some 
bird songs and some primal faith. 
Of all the men who have said this, 
in one set of terms or another, the 
most dedicated and passionately 
apocalyptic was surely the man named 
John Muir. In season and out, for the 
greater part of his seventy-six long 
years, John Muir preached his gospel 
of nature. He is set down in the refer- 
ence books as a naturalist; but it 
would be more accurate to label him 
an evangelist. Muir had a great lore, 


largely self-acquired, in geology and 
botany; but his scientific interest in 
any rock or plant or shrub or canyon 
was always altogether secondary. He 
was a man who was gloriously daft 
called “nature’s glad 
wildness,” a man who approached a 


with what he 


mountain or a molehill as one might 
approach an altar. It was his dedicated 
intention, from his earliest manhood, 
to live a life of trusting repose-in- 
nature; and in old age he wrote to a 
friend, in a passage of stupendous 
serenity, that “by unconditional sur- 
render to Nature, drifting without 
human charts through light and dark, 
calm and storm, I have come to so 
glorious an ocean.” Of all the prophets 
of the nature-faith, Muir was the most 
religiously exalted and sustained. 

It is a matter for some surprise, 
human psychology being what it is, 
that John Muir had so towering a 
faith. He was born in Dunbar, Scot- 
land, on the twenty-first of April, 1838, 
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in a spiritual climate of the grimmest 
and most forbidding sort of rigid 
Scottish fundamentalism. His father, 
Daniel Muir, a farmer turned -trades- 
man, was a Christian zealot who ever 
gave to his eight children rather more 
of Bible-lessons and of thrashings than 
of any spontaneously warm love or 
understanding. The schooling of 
“Johnny Muir,” which terminated at 
the age of eleven, was a peculiarly 
dour affair of drudging book-learning 
and whip-enforced memorizing of the 
Scriptures. “By the time I was eleven,” 
he once wrote, “I had about three- 
fourths of the Old Testament, and all 
of the New, by heart and by sore 
flesh!” 

If his life as a small boy in Scotland 
had been grim, it became not less so 
in 1849 when Daniel Muir left Dun- 
bar for America, bringing John and 
two others of his children with him, 
to become a pioneer farmer. They 
settled in the wilderness of Wisconsin; 
and there began for John a life of 
such grinding labor, under the relent- 
less driving of his father, as must 
certainly have killed the boy if it were 
not, as he once quietly remarked, that 
“the Scotch are very hard to kill.” 

With the passing years his father’s 
furious religiousness mounted and in- 
tensified, until he had become fanati- 
cal to nearly the degree of madness. 
Mowing, hoeing, cradling wheat, 
fetching water, splitting rails, feeding 
the cattle, fencing, lumbering . . . in 
this deadening and _ never-ending 
round of chores, to which was added 
incessant Scriptural accompaniment, 
young John Muir had only two re- 
liefs. One of them was the pastime of 
whittling and carving things, and “‘in- 
venting contraptions.” The other and 
huger solace was his awakened delight 
in the glory and wonder of the wilder- 
ness. The knack for inventing things 
(which his father thought sinful and 
ridiculous) was to serve him in late: 
years in a variety of odd jobs where 


Josef Muench 


Today, King’s Canyon is the latest addition to our National 
Park system—a dream of Muir’s, at last come true. 


with he supported himself sporadi- 
cally. The passion for natural history 
and the outdoors (which his father 
deemed ungodly nonsense) had _be- 
come, by the time he reached ma- 
turity, the consuming engrossment of 
his life and the substance of a soaring 
faith. 

Another man, after such a child- 
hood as John Muir’s, might have 
grown up to feel the angriest atheism, 


the most resolute opposition to all 


religiousness. John Muir turned away 
only from the “God of his fathers,” 
away from Biblical literalism .. . and 
to the less creed-fast Spirit that spoke 
to his heart not in texts and tracts 
and dogmas, but in the vaulting sky, 
the pageant of stars and suns and sea- 
sons, the grass, the creaturely beasts 
and birds. He felt no rancor toward 
his father; he lastingly admired the 
old man for steadfastness in right- 
doing “according to his lights.” But 
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John Muir came to manhood with a 
hatred of all things narrowly ortho- 
dox, cramping, drudging, confining, 
conventional. His heart was dedicated 
forever to “the freedom of wildness.” 
He would never slave for a livelihood. 
He would trust to that Providence 
which was responsible for orioles and 
badgers, mountains and millipedes. 
He would hold, and preach, a simple 
faith in nature: a gospel of the sound- 
ness and wholesomeness and glory of 
the uncorrupted outdoors, and of 
man’s spirit healed and restored to 
oneness in natural communion. 

The barely factual record of John 
Muir's life can be easily set down, as 
in the “Encyclopedia Americana,” in 
just a paragraph or so: 

“Left home and entered University 
of Wisconsin when 22; and after a 
special course of 4 years commenced 
his lonely journeyings through Can- 
ada, eastern and western U. S. and 
the south, that made him a botanist 
and geologist. In 1868 after visiting 
the Yosemite Valley, he made it his 
main central camp for ten years while 
studying the forests, glaciers, etc. of 
the Sierra Nevada. He discovered in 
the High Sierra 65 residual glaciers. 
He made his first trip to Alaska in 
1879, discovered Glacier Bay, and 
Muir Glacier, named after him, and 
explored some of the upper courses of 
the Yukon and MacKenzie rivers. In 
1880, accompanied the DeLong search 
expedition to the Arctic. . .. He wrote 
much for newspapers and periodicals, 
urging the formation of National 
Parks; both the Sequoia and the Yo- 
semite are in large part due to his 
efforts. He published The Mountains 
of California (1894), Our National 
Parks (1go01), Stickeen (1g09), My 
First Summer in the Sierra (1911), 
The Yosemite (i912), Story of My 
Boyhood and Youth (1919), etc. Died, 
Los Angeles, 1914.” 

Those are the simple factualities. 
But they give no hint of the special 
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spirit, the everlasting mood, in which 
John Muir undertook his travels and 
investigations and writings. Many an- 
other naturalist has traveled as much, 
and been forgotten. Many another 
naturalist has had far more scientific 
training than Muir, or made more 
notable discoveries, but is hardly com- 
memorated. Many another has written 
far more books, but they are not worth 
the re-reading. 

What made Muir extraordinary was 
his special spirit of natural mysticism 
and natural evangelism. He wanted 
the “natural baptism” of cold moun- 
tain brooks; he desired that “his whole 
being should be open to the sun;” he 
gave himself to living “trustingly in 
great Nature’s arms. . . going without 
anxiety or expectation . . . going un- 
frictioned and unmeasured.” All his 
life and writings, alike strong and 
serene, were informed, pervaded and 
illuminated by the doctrine he 
summed in a letter written from Yo- 
semite in 1872: 

“People . . . ought to abandon and 
forget all that is called business and 
duty, etc.; they should forget their 
individual existence, should forget 
they are born. They should as nearly 
as possible live the life of a particle 
of dust in the wind, or of a withered 
leaf in a whirlpool. They should come 
like thirsty sponges to imbibe without 
rule. It is blessed to lean fully and 
trustingly on Nature, to experience, 
by taking to her a pure heart and 
unartificial mind, the infinite tender- 
ness and power of her love.” 

John Muir, reposing in this invinci- 
ble “animal faith,” followed the life 
of a nature-inspired vagabond. The 
brief biographical paragraph says 
only, tersely, that he “traveled in the 
south;” but it was the special quality 
of the travel that made it memorable. 
It was traveling on foot. It was getting 
a night’s lodging here, there, or any- 
where. Outside Savannah, character- 
istically, Muir encamped himself in 


an isolated cemetery, built for himself 
a shelter of rushes in a thicket of 
sparkleberry, and slept under the stars 
for a week as naturally and content- 
edly as did ever a fox or a rabbit. “I 
am carried of the spirit into the wil- 
derness,” he said. 

Unrecorded in the short and formal 
encyclopedia-notice are all his stray 
odd jobs . . . making brooms, helping 
build a sawmill, herding sheep, build- 
ing fences, breaking horses . . . and 
unrecorded also is his everlasting 
abandonment of any and every such 
pursuit whenever “the hunger of the 
wild” called to him, which it did in- 
sistently and regularly. 

There was no confining John Muir; 
there was no holding him to anything 
but a life of “animal freeness and 
animal gladness and animal faith.” 
With the passage of years, he was 
ever less and less pleased by orthodox 
religion, civilized conventions, the 
culture of cities. Would he go to New 
York? He wrote: “A mud turtle up- 
side-down on a velvet sofa would be as 
much at home.” Ought he not go to 
church regularly? He said: “A tree 
has told me grander things than I 
ever got from human priest.” Surely 
his feckless habit of sleeping outdoors, 
in any meadow or hedgerow that took 
his fancy, might bring him illness? 
He replied that he thought not; that 
he trusted nature to look after her 
own; but, supposing a sickness did 
come upon him, and supposing indeed 
that he were to die, as eventually all 
things must... . 

“On no subject are our ideas more 
warped and pitiable than on death. 
Instead of the friendly sympathy, the 
union of life and death so apparent 
in Nature, we are taught that death 
is an accident, a deplorable punish- 
ment for the oldest sin, the ‘arch- 
enemy’ of life, etc. And upon these 
primary, never-to-be-questioned dog- 
mas, these time-honored bones of doc- 
trine, our experiences are founded, 
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Muir worked tirelessly for the creation of Yosemite 
National Park. He wrote of the Falls: “It comes to us 
as an endless revelation ... holding its hearers spell- 
bound with the . . . loveliness of its forms and voices. 


tissue after tissue in hideous develop- 
ment, until they form the grimmest 
body to be found in the whole cata- 
logue of civilized Christian manufac- 
tures. ... Let a child walk with 
Nature, let him behold the beautiful 
blendings and communions of death 
and life, their joyous inseparable 
unity as taught in woods and 
meadows, plains and mountains and 
streams of our blessed star, and he 
will learn that death is stingless in- 
deed, and has no victory, for it never 
fights. All is divine harmony.” 

John Muir’s life was long and full. 
It included marriage to one who could 
understand and sympathize with his 
compelling need to “lose himself, soli- 
tary, in the Edenic loveliness” of the 
wilderness. It included the growth of 
literary celebrity. In his beloved West, 
where Muir established himself be- 


cause “in the Sierra I am with Nature 
in the grandest, most divine of all her 
earthly dwelling-places,” he became 


celebrated as a Grand Old Man of 
the Mountains. He also became known 
as something of a wild-man... “gaunt, 


In a powerful article, “Save the Meadowlarks,” 
which helped bring about the protection of 
of these birds, Muir said: “Better far ... to 
burn our pianos and violins for firewood, 
than to cook these divine midgets for food.” 


Eliot Porter 


mystic-eyed, exalted, with fir-cones in 
his beard.” Ralph Waldo Emerson 
sought out Muir-the-Celebrity, and 
was somewhat upset by Muir-the-wild- 
man. Rapt in communion with na- 
ture, dressed any-which-way “in the 
tatterdemalion style of a Mad Tom,” 
Franciscanly in harmony with “brother 
bird and brother beast and Mother 
Mountain,” John Muir grew peace- 
fully full of years. He died on the 
Christmas Eve of 1914, serenely as 
one who falls asleep. 

Because John Muir was steeped in 
boyhood in the language of traditional 
religion, and because his faith was 
passionate and apocalyptic, some of 
his prose may fall with an unaccus- 
tomed sound on the ears of modern 
readers. But it is worth a reading. 
There is a violence and extravagance 
in John Muir’s nature-faith; but the 
faith is of good sound stuff, all sun- 
light and stars and fresh air; and, 
after all, a prophet is not expected to 
be tame and timid when the spirit is 
on him. There was no sickliness 
in Muir. He was all robustness and 
affirmation. He was a pioneer in the 
saying that naturalism and superna- 
turalism are not of necessity enemies, 
and that faith can be as simple and 
wholesome as sunlight. He was a fine 
sweeper away of cobwebs, abolisher 
of bogeys and superstitions, questioner 
of conventions. He was a great letter-in 
of the spring rain and the clean wind 
and the smell of earth and the light 
of common day. He built his faith of 
such stuff as that. It makes good build- 
ing. 

Note: Several of the quotations from 
Muir are taken from two books to 
which any reader who wants to know 
Muir better are referred. They are 
“The Life & Letters of John Muir,” 
by William Frederic Badé (Houghton 
Mifflin, 1924), and “John of the Moun- 
tains: The Unpublished Journals of 
John Muir,’ edited by Linnie Marsh 
Wolfe (Houghton Mifflin, 1938). 
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VERY American boy with a dawn- 

ing ornithological interest has 
dreamed, I suppose, of days long past 
when he might, with Audubon or 
Wilson, have wandered into a fa- 
miliar woodland to find a bird un- 
known to science. In my own case I 
recall a keen disappointment and 
sense of loss when I read Dr. Chap- 
man’s statement concerning the Cape 
Sable seaside sparrow after it was 
discovered in 1918, “It... is not only 
the latest but probably the last new 
species of bird to be found in eastern 
North America.” Yet the miracle oc- 
curred—two college students did fina, 
in the spring of 1939, an undescribed 
bird, and within one hundred miles 
of Washington, D.C., too! 

Since I shared, vicariously, in the 
excitement of the discovery, and since 
I have seen the bird in life, I am 
going to review the facts concerning 
Sutton’s warbler, so far as I know 
them. I will also give some of the 
circumstances attending the discovery 
which have not previously been pub- 
lished. The original description of 
the bird, with related data, appeared 
in an article by Karl W. Haller in 
The Cardinal, Volume V, Number 3, 
January, 1940. The account will bear 
repeating. 

Shorn of all adornment and excit- 
ing connotations, this is the story. 
On May go, 1939, Karl W. Haller 
and J. Lloyd Poland, both students 
at West Virginia University, were 
hunting for birds and doing some 
collecting in West Virginia’s Eastern 
Panhandle, an appendage to the state 
which includes Morgan, Berkeley, and 
Jefferson counties, and which carries 
West Virginia’s eastern boundary 
across the Shenandoah Valley to the 
crest of the Blue Ridge. Haller was 


George Sutton and His Warbler 


By Maurice Brooks 


especially interested in determining 
the race of the resident parula war- 
blers, so he and Poland, who knew the 
local region thoroughly, were search- 
ing out colonies of this bird. In a 
mixed wood of Virginia pine and oak 
about twelve miles southeast of Mar- 
tinsburg, Berkeley County, they were 
attracted by what seemed an inter- 
esting variant of a parula’s song. The 
singer, when located, appeared to 
them to be a yellow-throated warbler, 
and it was at once collected. It then 
became apparent that the bird, a male 
in breeding condition, was neither a 
parula nor a yellow-throated warbler, 
and that it did not match the de- 
scription of any known’ warbler. 
Eager to secure additional specimens, 
Haller and Poland explored all 
known areas in the region where 
parula warblers had been noted. On 
June 1, at a point four miles north- 
west of Shepherdstown, Jefferson 
County, a female with a well-worn 
brood-patch, obviously corresponding 
in coloration to the male previously 
taken, was collected. The latter bird 
was found in open deciduous woods 
near the Potomac River, at a point 
about 18 miles from the spot where 
the male had been found. 

After the specimens had been seen 
by a number of systematic ornitholo- 
gists, and after they had been checked 
against all available collections, they 
were described by Haller, as already 
noted, as a new wood warbler, Den- 
droica potomac, Sutton’s warbler. 

That is the bare account. To it I 
propose to add some of the detail, 
personal and otherwise, which will, 
I think, be of interest to bird students 
generally. 

Need I elaborate on the excitement 
with which I received a_ telegram 
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from Haller, whom I knew to be a 
careful observer, stating that he had 
two specimens of an_ undescribed 
warbler, and that he was coming to 
Morgantown so that I might see them? 
My first thought was of those curious 
lost species, the carbonated warbler 
(Dendroica carbonata) figured and de- 
scribed by Audubon from Henderson, 
Kentucky, in 1811, and the small- 
headed warbler (Wilsonia 
cephala), known to, and figured by, 
Wilson from New Jersey and Audu- 
bon from Kentucky. Neither bird had 
been rediscovered in more than one 
hundred years, yet there was always 
the possibility that one or the other 
might turn up. 

When Haller arrived the specimens 
were unwrapped with all the cere- 
mony that might have attended a 
showing of the Kohinoor, and, I am 
very sure, with a feeling that our 
treasure was the greater of the two. 
A hasty comparison of the bird skins 
with the figures and descriptions of 
Audubon and Wilson showed that 
the recent specimens were not refer- 
able to either of the “lost” species. 
What then was the new bird? No 
Arabian Nights adventure could have 
been more engrossing than was the 
search for an answer to this question. 

Haller, from the very beginning, 
had decided, should his bird be a 
novelty, to give it the name of his 
friend and teacher, George Miksch 
Sutton, and this is where Sutton 
comes into the story. Haller’s home is 
just a few miles from “Pebble 
Hearths,” the Bethany home of the 
Sutton family, and of course George’s 
advice was sought immediately. One 
need have only a very superficial ac- 
quaintance with George Sutton to 
imagine his enthusiasm at the find, 
and his excitement on seeing the speci- 
mens. He had no idea of course that 
the new bird would ever bear him a 
patronymic relationship, yet his de- 
light in the discovery was such that, 
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according to his own testimony, he 
could scarcely sleep for contemplation 
of the enticing possibilities. 

At this point occurred one of those 
personal incidents which I have al- 
ways relished. Haller, who felt about 
the whole discovery a good deal as 
might the alchemist whose philoso- 
pher’s stone actually transmuted base 
metal, approached me with a query. 
Did I suppose that it would be pre- 
sumptuous on his part to ask Sutton 
to paint the new warbler? Near the 
same time Sutton took me to one side 
and said, with becoming modesty, that 
he did not in any sense want to bor- 
row glory from Haller, but that it 
was his dearest wish to figure the 
new bird. The difficulty was soon re- 
solved, and the beautiful painting 
that accompanied Haller’s description 
was the happy result. 

Immediately there arose the ques- 
tion as to how the novelty was to be 
treated from the standpoint of nomen- 
clature. I have not attempted to give 
a detailed description of the new 
bird, since that has been done else- 
where, but it should be pointed out 
that the specimens more nearly re- 
sembled the yellow-throated warbler 
than any other known species, but 
that there were, in addition to the 
song character, strong resemblances to 
the plumage of the parula warbler. 
There were (and are) therefore the 
following possibilities: 

1. The new birds might represent 
hybrids between yellow-throated and 
parula warblers. The arguments pro 
are obvious. Both plumage and song 
are suggestive. Hybrids, even inter- 
generic ones, have been known to 
occur in the wood warbler family. On 
the other hand there are these con 
siderations. One supposed end-mem- 
ber in the cross, the yellow-throated 
warbler, has never been recorded in 
West Virginia at any point. Its west 
ern race, the sycamore warbler, does 
occur sparingly in the Ohio basin 200 
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miles away, but the Alleghenies inter- 
vene. J. L. Poland, who accompanied 
Haller, is a native of the area, and is 


a keen and tireless field worker. Miss 


Serena Dandridge, a competent ob- 
server, has spent much of her life in 
the territory where the female was 
taken. The failure to find the yellow- 


Button’s warbler from a painting in color by George Miksch Sutton. Upper figure, male; lower figure, female. 


throated warblers has not been due 
to lack of observers. To assume the 
hybrid theory one must assume the 
undetected presence of the latter spe- 
cies and the occurrence of the cross- 
ing at points eighteen miles apart, or 
the discovery of two offspring thus 
removed from a single crossing. In 
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such a situation, where do the laws 
of probability run out? 

2. The second possibility was that 
the new birds might represent a 
strongly differentiated race of the yel- 
low-throated warbler. The  resem- 
blance is striking; yet a subspecies 
should exhibit in some measure all 
the characters of the species, and the 
new bird entirely lacks the black 
streaks along the sides which are char- 
acteristic of Dendroica dominica. Fur- 
ther, a race should not exhibit a 
character completely missing in other 
races of the same species, so, in view 
of the strongly marked yellow patch 
on the back of Haller’s birds, it 
seemed scarcely possible to adopt the 
D. dominica racial theory. 

3. The birds might be representa- 
tives of a relict species, reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. Un- 
doubtedly species have disappeared 
and are disappearing. Perhaps we have 
here such a species at its last extrem- 
ity. Its failure of earlier detection on 
the breeding grounds, in migration, 
vr at its winter home might be due 
to its superficially close plumage re- 
semblance to the yellow-throated war- 
bler, and the resemblance of its song 
to that of the parula warbler. When 
one sees how these two species swarm 
in southern coniferous forests it is 
easy to believe that a few individuals 
of a not-too-obvious variant might 
escape detection for a very long time. 

4. There was a final, and very fasci- 


nating, possibility. Might we not be 


seeing here one of nature’s attempts 
at species creation by means of mu- 
tation? Every scientist assumes that 
species have arisen in such a manner, 
yet I find a curious reluctance on the 
part of many to accept even the pos- 
sibility of such an origin for the pres- 
ent birds. 

Of course all these possibilities were 
discussed at length, hashed and re- 
hashed through every phase that any 
of us could think of. Sutton served 
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as an adviser to Haller in the matter 
of writing the formal description, and, 
it was finally decided that, whatever 
its origin might be, the new bird was 
deserving of specific rank. Even in 
the name there was matter for contro- 
versy. The common name (unknown 
to Sutton) was settled, but the scien- 
tific name was the subject of argu- 
ment. Obviously, the bird should be 
referred to the genus Dendroica, but 
the specific name should be of a de- 
scriptive or geographical nature. Den- 
droica potomac was finally agreed 
upon, although the use of uninflected 
barbaric specific names is not so com- 
mon in ornithology as in many 
branches of zoology. 

I do not purport to describe George 
Sutton’s feelings as he learned that 
the new warbler was to bear his name. 
He is, I believe, the only man among 
the younger generation of ornitholo- 
gists whose name has been given to a 
North American bird species. It is 
sufficient to say that, to those of us 
who have shared his companionship, 
partaken of his knowledge, and mar- 
velled at his many skills, the honor 
seems a particularly appropriate one. 

No ornithological discovery of re- 
cent years, perhaps, has so challenged 
and intrigued the systematic orni- 
thologists. I have noted, with some 
amusement I confess, that certainty 
as to the bird’s status varies inversely 
with the person’s knowledge of the 
situation and the circumstances of the 
discovery. Thus, if a person lives far 
enough away, and has never been on 
the ground, he may be perfectly sure 
that the bird is a hybrid, and that the 
failure to discover locally one of the 
supposed parents is due to the sloth 
and inattention of local bird students. 
Those who have been on the ground 
are usually more cautious. 

And what of the bird since 1939? 
Here again the story is soon told. In 
late May, 1942, my much-lamented 
friend, Bayard H. Christy, and I went 


to Martinsburg for a try at Sutton’s 
warbler. We had a fairly accurate 
description of the area where the origi- 
nal male had been found, and this we 
reached without difficulty. Here, after 
some hours of searching, we actually 
saw a male Sutton’s warbler, It was 
not singing, but was flitting quietly 
among the top branches of thirty-foot 
Virginia pines. I shall not soon forget 
the look of quiet satisfaction, almost 
of transfiguration, which lighted the 
face of Bayard Christy as his glass 
caught the bright yellow, orange- 
tinged, throat of the bird above us, 
and as it turned to show us the yel- 
; low wash on a slaty-blue back. 

1 Since that time the war has taken 
many of our most active field workers, 
and those of us not in service have 


Coddy’s Castle rises from the pine 
and hardwoods forest where Sut- 
ton’s warbler was found in 1944. 


had little time or opportunity for 
birding. In the early summer of 1944 
however Dr. Lawrence E. Hicks and 
Mr. George H. Breiding visited the 
region. Dr. Hicks reports (in corre- 
spondence) that a singing male bird 
giving the “double-parula” song which 
Haller and Poland mention was lo- 
cated, that it proved to be a Sutton’s 
warbler, and that the two observers 
watched it for some time. The find 
was made in Morgan County, the 
third of the Eastern Panhandle coun- 
ties from which we have reports of the 
bird. 

Mrs. E, G. Brownsey, of Tampa, 
Florida, tells (in correspondence with 
the Editor of Audubon Magazine) of 
the finding of Sutton’s warbler, pre- 
sumably in migration, at Tampa on 
September 28, 1944. This is the first 
reported occurrence of the bird away 
from the region of its original dis- 
covery. 

And that, so far as I am aware, is 
absolutely all. If there are other rec- 
ords they have escaped my notice. It 
is an ironic circumstance, and one that 
he does not relish, that George Sutton 
has not seen his namesake in the 
flesh. This situation, I predict, will 
not long prevail after the close of the 
war, provided intensive field work will 
yield results, 

This region of Sutton’s warbler is a 
rich and storied land, well worth the 
visiting aside from its ornithological 
interest. The forces of which geology 
treats help to begin the narrative, for 
at nearby Harper’s Ferry the Potomac 
river cuts a low-level gap through the 
Blue Ridge, one of those passageways 
of great significance to man for his 
highways, railroads, and canals, and 
to other organisms in their migrations 
and dissemination. At Shepherdstown 
and Charlestown, George Washington 
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Test Your Bird I1.Q. 


By Anna C. Ames 


(Answers on page 190—all answers 
given are birds of United States) 


What bird has an upturned bill? 


The bill of what bird curves down 
ward? 


What bird, after inserting its bill 
in the ground, can move the end 
from side to side? 


What bird swallows feathers and 
gives them to the young? 


What bird builds a hanging bag- 
like nest? 


What terrestrial bird of western 
U.S. eats reptiles, such as snakes 
and lizards? 


What bird repels an intruder by 
vomiting decayed flesh when dis- 
turbed? 


What oceanic bird is said to walk 
on the water? 


What small bird is well-known for 
its attacks on birds much larger 
than itself? 


What bird because of its antics is 
known as the clown of the avian 
world? 


What bird has a beak flattened 
like a knife-blade and with the 
lower mandible much longer than 
the upper? 


What bird is said to have a call 
like the sound of maniacal laugh- 
ter? 
What bird has its eyes so placed 
that both look in the same direc 
tion? 


What bird, because of its weird 
call aow, aow, is called the “crying 
bird?” 

What bird has spines on its foot 
pads? 

What bird is said to be “monkey- 
faced?” 

What bird, because of its spring 


call, is known as the “stake-driver?” 


Which is the only hawk that wears 
a ruff of stiff, short feathers around 
its face? 


and his brothers owned vast lands and 
some of the Washington homes stand 
to this day. Local legend has it that 
Washington designed to locate at the 
former village the capital of the 
United States, until dissuaded by fear 
that some might find a personal profit 
motive in the action. 

Along the Potomac near Shepherds- 
town, James Rumsey ran his primi- 
tive steamboat, the first steamboat in 
local belief since it antedated by sev- 
eral years Fulton’s Clermont. Rumsey 
took his craft to England, navigated it 
on the Thames to the wonder of Lon- 
doners, and won for himself the dis- 
tinction of burial in Westminster 
Abbey. 

At Harper’s Ferry old John Brown 
struck his blow and had his “far, 
fierce hour.” Sent to apprehend him 
were two Virginia military men little 
known to fame, J. E. B. Stuart and 
Robert E. Lee. And on the little hill 
just outside Charlestown John Brown 
climbed the gallows to meet his Old 
Testament God, while Governor 
Henry Wise marvelled at the contra- 
dictions which he had found in the 
man, and was troubled in his heart 
at the events and their portents. 

Through the Sutton’s warbler 
country came the Army of Northern 
Virginia in the autumn of 1862. They 
crossed the Potomac to find a North- 
ern army along Antietam creek, and 
the waters of the stream bore away 
good American blood that day. In 
late June, 1863, Lee’s hosts in all their 
martial pride passed through once 
more, not forseeing that Gettysburg 
lay to the north, only a few days 
away. 

I liked the country, its people and 
its history, before I ever dreamed of a 
bird named Sutton’s warbler. And, 
after this war is done, I shall join 
other students in quest of a solution 
to some of the many problems relat- 
ing to a small bird with an honored 
name. 
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Grace Petersen 


NEW HORIZONS 


Help the city child in your community 
to discover the green world of nature. 


S THERE any advantage in teach- 
ing nature study to city children 

who will probably have little direct 
contact with nature in their daily 
lives? There are many who say no; 
but looking back over last summer's 
experiences at a nature camp, I feel 
certain that the correct answer is a 
very emphatic yes. Nature study, im- 
portant and interesting for its own 
sake, is more than an end in itself: 
it is an effective and at the same time 
enjoyable discipline for the building 
of character and right habits of 
thought and action. 

One day, for instance, returning 
from a nature walk, I overheard a 
young camper’s voice raised in pro- 
test: “Aw, let the poor thing go, Fran- 
cie! If you take him back to camp, 
you'll only forget to feed him half the 
time; and anyhow, a caterpillar 
doesn’t like being kept in a cage. Let 
him go!” It was Jane speaking; yet 
only two or three weeks before, in 
the early days of her camp experience, 


By Grace A. Petersen 


this same Jane had seemed utterly 
indifferent to the comfort and even 
the life of such lesser creatures. It was 
not that she was callous, for she was 
obviously devoted to her kitten, the 
nearest approach to nature which her 
neighborhood in the heart of New 
York City provided; the trouble was 
merely that she had had no contact 
with wild things—unless house flies 
can be so classified. Surrounded by 
brick and pavements all her thirteen 
years, she had come to know only two 
classes of animals: pets and pests. 
Then one day a door swung wide 
for her, revealing a whole new world 
of interest and beauty—a green world, 
teeming with a diversity of life un- 
dreamed of by the little city girl. Here 
she watched wild things living their 
natural lives in their own environ- 
ment and learned how each creature, 
however lowly, has its place in the 
general scheme. With this broadened 
understanding came respect and sym- 
pathy; so that the youngster who a 
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fortnight earlier had wanted to test 
the powers of a “burning glass” on a 
swarm of foraging ants was now vig- 
orously defending a caterpillar’s right 
to life and liberty. 

Here, then, is one good reason for 
the study of nature: its potency in the 
building of good citizenship. The 
child who finds that his prejudice 
against certain kinds of creatures—in 
this case, insects—vanishes when he 
becomes better acquainted with them, 
is more than likely to carry this lesson 
over into his relationships with hu- 
man beings and so become more tol- 
erant of his fellow man. The child 
who discovers that each kind of crea- 
ture has its own special function in 
nature’s plan ceases to regard the 
lesser forms of life as insignificant; in 
recognizing their importance in rela- 
tion to the whole, he develops respect 
for them and thus acquires a budding 
sense of true democracy. 

Nature study is also a builder of 
character. There was Adele, for in- 
stance, who arrived at camp with an 
obvious feeling of repugnance for all 
nature outside of textbooks. She com- 
plained about the insects that were an 
unavoidable accompaniment to nature 
rambles; she protested against having 
to swim in a pool that had frogs in 
it; she demanded reasons for being 
required to garden under a summer 
sun, getting her hands all muddied in 
the process; she hung back in order to 
avoid participation in many of the na- 
ture activities; in short, she began her 
session as a very poor camp citizen. 

What happened? By the end of 
the first week she was gardening 
not only cheerfully but vigorously 
and with an intelligent interest; by 
the end of the second week she was 
taking an animated part in the na- 
ture discussions and keeping up with 
the group on nature walks; by the end 
of the third week she had done some 
individual research which  subse- 
quently proved an inspiration to some 


of the other campers; by the end of 
the fourth week she was playing al- 
most affectionately with the frogs in 
the swimming pool. Moreover, she 
had been transformed from a rebel- 
lious child into one of the most co- 
operative girls in the group. 

The aesthetic value of nature is 
generally recognized as important, but 
there are those who maintain that 
appreciation of natural beauty is in 
no way increased by a more scientific 
understanding of it. Are they right? 
Is one’s delight in the first bluebird 
of the season occasioned solely by his 
color and song, or does one derive a 
little extra pleasure from the realiza- 
tion that returning migrants are fore- 
runners of spring, and from awed 
wonder at the phenomenon of mi- 
gration itself? 

It may well be true that “Beauty 
is its own excuse for being;” but just 
as physical beauty in a human is en- 
hanced by an interesting personality, 
just as we find more pleasure in the 
company of a friend whom we know 
and understand than in the presence 
of a stranger, however handsome, of 
whom we know nothing, so the beauty 
of nature, though it may stir us all 
with sensuous pleasure, has a deeper 
significance for those who view it 
with understanding and an aware- 
ness of the multitudinous interwoven 
fibers which make up nature’s book. 

Nell, for instance, having spent a 
few evenings at camp studying the 
heavens, now exults in the new-found 
loveliness of her tenement home be- 
cause her window affords a view of 
the far-off mountains of the moon 
as it rises above the surrounding 
housetops. Lifting her gaze from the 
sordid city streets, she can greet the 
stars by name and follow the course 
of the planets in their march across 
the sky. She knows the difference be- 
tween them, and her imagination is 
fired by it. For Elsie, the city parks 
have taken on new interest since she 
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Above: Learning about spore 
discharge and reproduction in 
the fungi through the entertain- 
ing method of puffing puffballs. 


learned to identify a few trees and 
shrubs. Some campers have become 
bird conscious and are finding pleas- 
ure in observing the daily habits of 
the ubiquitous house sparrows as 
well as in watching for less common 
and more colorful birds. Thus the 
children are finding beauty and in- 
‘terest close at hand in places where 
they had not previously thought to 
seek it, and their lives are broader 
and richer because of it. 

Still another reason for the study 
of wildlife is the necessity of estab- 
lishing a firm foundation of knowl- 
edge on which to build our national 
conservation program. It is trite to 
point out that the children of today 
are the voters of tomorrow; yet, 


though we all know this, to what 
extent do we act upon our knowledge 
ioward the building of right attitudes 
in respect to the management of our 
natural resources? Country children 


Below: A happy group of Northrop 
campers in the woods. The author 
is perched in a tree above them. 


Roslyn Ann Fourems 


may learn something about the land 
and its use and through personal ob- 
servation find out a little about eco- 
logical interrelationships; but what of 
the city child, reared in a desert of 
brick and steel? He, too, will some 
day help to elect our lawmakers, per- 
haps even become one himself. Will 
he have sufficient understanding of 
wildlife problems to take an intelli- 
gent stand in regard to questions in- 
volving conservation and land use, or 
will he, through ignorance of natural 
laws, be a backer of unsound poli 
cies? 

It was appalling to see how ignor- 
ant most of these teen-aged campers 
were in regard to even the most ele- 
mentary facts concerning plants and 
animals, Finding an overripe pea pod 
in which the peas had begun to 
sprout, they exclaimed over the 
“funny little tails’ on them but had 
not the remotest concept of their 
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function as sprouting root and stem. 
They were astonished to find that 
vegetables could have flowers. They 
had never before seen a robin; and 
“sparrow” to them meant only the 
house sparrow which comprised al- 
most the sum total of bird life in 
their home neighborhoods. The role 
of birds in maintaining the balance 
between plants and insects, or be- 
tween weeds and less prolific plants, 
was a wholly new idea to them. Their 
ignorance of other phases of nature 
was equally great. 

It was to meet the needs of city 
children like these—boys and girls 
with eager minds but without the 
opportunity to satisfy their natural 
curiosity about the outdoor world— 
that the Alice Rich Northrop Memo- 
rial Camp was founded, in memory of 
the public-spirited teacher whose 
dream it was and whose name it bears. 

Each summer for more than two 
decades the door through which these 
little girls first glimpsed the fascinat- 
ing world of living, growing things 
has swung ajar for some forty New 
York City children, girls and boys in 
alternate years, most of them from the 
more congested areas in the heart of 
town. Passing through this door of 
opportunity, they leave the barren 
pavements far behind them for a 
month of adventure with wildlife at 
this 500-acre nature camp in the Berk- 
shires. Many of the children who at- 
tended Northrop Camp last summer 
are showing a continued active in- 
terest in nature study, building by 
themselves on the foundation laid at 
camp and in one or two instances, at 
least, passing their knowledge and 
enthusiasm along to other youngsters. 

A project such as Northrop Camp 
would be an asset to the community 
and to the nation at any time; but in 


= A song sparrow and its music is a delight- 
ful surprise to many city youngsters to whom 
the house sparrow comprises the sum total of 
bird life. Photograph by A. D. Cruickshank. 


days like these when so many parents 
are away at the front or working in 
war industries and juvenile delin- 
quency is a growing menace almost 
everywhere, a camp which thus de- 
velops character and right attitudes 
through nature study, and at the same 
time provides the young campers with 
a constructive and absorbing hobby 
to occupy their time and thoughts in 
the months to come when they might 
otherwise be idling in the streets and 
getting into mischief, is doing an in- 
estimable service. How’ much good 
could be done for the safety and 
education of our youth if only there 
were more such enterprises, every- 
where, to meet the need! 

The National Audubon Society has 
been doing very valuable work in this 
direction by training potential lead- 
ers in the popular presentation of 
nature lore, first at its excellent na- 
ture camp in Maine (which the writer 
attended in two successive summers) 
and now at the Audubon Nature 
Center at Greenwich, Conn. Compe- 
tent teachers are vital to any such 
enterprise, for the wrong approach to 
a subject is likely to destroy a child’s 
interest before it has time to become 
established. We need, however, more 
organizations through which such 
teachers may be brought into contact 
with the children, more places in 
which to do their teaching. 

Our little citizens deserve all the 
help we can give them toward getting 
the right start in life, the right atti- 
tude toward the green world of grow- 
ing things upon which city as well as 
country people depend, the right per- 
spective in regard to the significance 
and intrinsic beauty of all life. Public- 
spirited persons interested in the 
present and future welfare of America 
would do well to consider the con- 
structive value of nature study in the 
building of character, citizenship and 
contentment—and then act accord- 


ingly. 
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Cross-country with a SAILOR 


VERY bird-minded sailor longs 

for the day when he will see the 
birds of distant oceans and distant 
lands, but even while training in the 
good old U.S.A., we can manage to 
see new birds and some glorious 
American landscapes. 

Uncle Sam gave me a real treat 
when he moved me _ cross-country 
from East to West on a slow troop 
train. Since most of my birding years 
had been spent in and around New 
York, you can imagine with what joy 
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By J. Gordon Irving 


I received the Navy’s announcement: 
“Destination California.” 

Next came the order: “Pack your 
sea bags and lash your hammocks in 
a sea-going manner.” With furious 
concentration, we sailors applied our- 
selves, and the next day marched off 
to the railroad station in the black- 
ness of early morning. 

Moving over frozen country, the 
skies were birdless, but we saw ring- 
necked pheasants plopping along over 
the soft snow near the tracks—thirty- 


five, by actual count, in the brief 
space of a mile in the Geneva, New 
York region. They seemed quite ob- 
livious to the passing train and, some- 
times, sat in pairs along the fence 
rows, confronting each other like so 
many married couples. 

Through Ohio, Indiana and _ Illi- 
nois—nothing much to see except the 
enormous flocks of crows foraging in 
the snow-covered cornfields. But in 
Kansas, the crows were replaced by 
great flocks of ravens, their hawklike 
gliding bearing little resemblance to 
the American magpie, their near rela- 
tion, soon to be encountered in Col- 
orado. Ross Huhn, a birdman hailing 
from western Pennsylvania, and I 
pressed our faces ever closer to the 
dust-spattered windows, eager for the 
new landscapes and birds which we 
were sure to see as we pressed west- 
ward. At a stop in Kansas, the pas- 
sengers in a de luxe streamliner on the 
opposite track smiled in amusement 
when they saw two sailors in dun- 
garees get off the troop train to wash 
the windows. Ross and I did not want 
to miss even the most distant speck 
of bird life that might be visible as 
we passed through country that was 
new to us! 

Through Colorado and into New 


Mexico—now the magpies were with 
us, flying parallel to the train, some- 
times singly but more often in twos 
and threes. The flapping of their 
wings had that same graceful and 
gracious quality which, to me, has 
always seemed to be a particular at- 
tribute of the blue jay. Perhaps the 
similarity is due to the whites in the 
primaries, although the magpie 
achieves even more grace in flight be- 
cause of its long sweeping tail. And 
with the magpies, came our first 
glimpse of the grandness of the Rock- 
ies. The great mountain masses were 
still far away but they towered into 
the sky, sharp in an_ indescribable 
blueness. 

The sun was setting, and as we 
travelled across the desert, a huge 
crumbling mesa cast long shadows 
over the surrounding fringes of cattle 
land where desert bushes were finely 
powdered with snow. Hawks and fal- 
cons were abundant. 

Suddenly, like an apparition com- 
ing from nowhere, a great bald eagle 
soared low over the train, circled to 
face the sun and alighted not far off. 
Here was our national bird, symbol 
of America’s wartime strength! It 
was almost as if the bird had a special 
awareness of our troop train, that it 


Baby double-crested cormorants 


knew its appearance had particular 
significance for us. The train was 
moving slowly, and we could feast our 
eyes on this magnificent creature 
with its gleaming white head, beak 
and talons illuminated horizontally 
by the sun’s rays so that it seemed the 
very embodiment of an aggressive 
American spirit! 

We chugged slowly on to higher 
elevations, into real winter again, and 
through a snow-laden pine forest in 
Arizona where the trees are fabulously 
high and straight. Beyond Flagstaff, 
a view of San Francisco Peak ap- 
peared, the site of Dr. Merriam’s Life 
Zone observations. Appropriately 
enough, its great base was boldly vis- 
ible while the upper half was lost 
in a raging snowstorm! 

We gathered speed once the con- 
tinental divide was passed, and the 
Arizona renewal of our eastern win- 
ter gave way dramatically to the 
springtime freshness of California 


which was just beyond the Colorado 


River. We started across the river, 
over a long trestle, at a point where 
the river is surrounded by vast 
marshes. The glowing green of the 
marsh grasses made a frame for the 
picture reflected in the calmly flow- 
ing stream—that of a bright blue sky 
made still more radiant by great 
banks of cumulus clouds, and moun- 
tain ranges shadowed by the clouds 
to a dusky purple. Just beyond, the 
palms of the California shore waved 
a welcome, while myriads of coots 
were all about us, fringing the tall 
marsh grasses, their sharp white bills 
making points of light, and very near 
at hand were redheads and scaup. 

The next morning we reached our 
destination—a tiny naval station set 
in a cove of wooded hills beside a 
broad bay of the Pacific. 

Here, the bird life is lush. As we 
go down to the dock early in the 
morning, tiny western grebes, trimly 
black and white, sparkle close off- 
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shore. A little later a file of brown 
pelicans appears, circles the cove, 
falls into line and is off down the 
shore—a sight which makes even the 
least bird-conscious pause in wonder. 

On each side of the bay, green pro- 
montories dwindle into rocky islets. 
Cormorants and gulls find them ideal 
resting spots, and while we train out 
on the landing craft, the birds fly low 
and close enough to reveal their iden- 
tification marks. There are Baird’s 
and double-crested cormorants, and 
western, California, glaucous-winged 
and Bonaparte’s gulls in all plum- 
mages. 

The calm waters of nearby bays 
teem with an abundance of ducks. 
Two hundred on the nearest cove are 
few, when compared to the uncounted 
numbers far in the distance. In nearby 
fields, level with the bay, we look 
past the sentinel American egrets to 
canvas-backs and pintails, conspicu- 
ous among the duck throng. Farther 
away, mergansers and all three scoters 
fly by and, on rare occasions, the little 
ruddy duck is seen. 

Above our hills, turkey vultures are 
appearing and as the spring migra- 
tion gathers force, we prepare to de- 
part for infinitely more distant lands 
and waters. “Travel light!” our chief 
admonishes, but by dispensing with 
an assortment of surplus uniforms, I 
can manage to carry along my fav- 
orite ornithological books. 

A furious packing-up is in progress 
in the barracks, with time out for 
music and card playing. An expertly 
played harmonica has struck up a 
tune and on the radio, Tschaikovsky’s 
piano concerto thunders to a conclu- 
sion. Out the _ barrack’s windows, 
overlooking our California panorama, 
we see buoys, rocks and islets thickly 
clustered with cormorants. Tomor- 
row we shall face in a new direction, 
off over the boundless deep to seek 
new bird adventures, even in the 
midst of war. 


Papuan hornbill (Rhyticeros plicatus). Hornbills have 
even larger bills than the South American toucans, to 
whom they are not related. The female is walled into 
a hollow tree during incubation and is fed by the male 
during this period. Hornbills feed on tropical fruit. 


* 
Bird Geo Va h Drawing by A. Seidel, from “Birds of the Southwest Pacific’ pub- 
lished by The Macmillian Company 


in the Southwest Pacific 


By Ernst Mayr 


HEN bird-minded G.I. Joe steps 
ashore on Guadalcanal, the 
birds of that island are likely to be- 
wilder him completely. Of the hun- 
dreds of kinds of American land birds 
he knew so well back home, only 
three species extend as far as the 
Solomon Islands; the green heron, 
the osprey, and the barn owl. And on 
the other islands, like New Guinea 
and Luzon, he is not going to fare 
much better. To be sure, he will be 
able to classify some birds as being 
obviously related to the black duck, 
to the barn swallow, and to the crow. 
Others he may be able to identify at 
least as to family or order, and record 
them in his note books as “hawks,” 
“rails,” or “herons,” but a consider- 
able residue of species (perhaps the 
majority) will fit none of the cate- 
gories known to him _ previously. 
There is no getting away from the 
fact that the Old World tropics have 
a bird life that is strikingly different 
from that of the Americas. 
Even the earliest travelers were 
struck by this difference in the animal 


life of the various continents and a 
whole science has developed, the sci- 
ence of zoogeography, which attempts 
to discover the reasons for this diver- 
sity. To sum in a nutshell the results 
of their investigations, one can say 
that the present distribution of the 
animals is due to three kinds of fac- 
tors, (a) historical factors (the former 
position of continents and land 
bridges, as well as of climatic zones), 
(b) dispersal factors (the ability to 
overcome distributional barriers), (c) 
ecological factors (the ability to be- 
come established and survive at a 
given locality). 

The problem of dispersal is by far 
the most conspicuous factor among 
the islands of the Southwest Pacific. 
Whenever a traveler arrives at an 
island, some forlorn speck in the 
midst of the ocean, he wonders how 
birds and other animals could have 
ever reached it. It is often said that 
birds with the help of their wings 
should be able to cross water gaps 
rather easily. That this is not the 
case is shown by the distribution of 
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many island birds. Just think of the 
many birds that are restricted to Cuba, 
Hispaniola, or Jamaica, and are not 
found in Florida or the mainland of 
Central and South America. Or think 
of the birds of paradise! Of the 38 
species of this family, 33 are restricted 
to New Guinea (and the immediately 
adjacent island), while 2 reach the 
northern Moluccas, and 3 northern 
Australia. Even the narrow straits be- 
tween New Guinea and New Britain 
have served as an impassable barrier 
for this family. In fact, of the 280 
species of birds that are found in 
northeast New Guinea, only 80 have 
a representative on New Britain. Even 
more conspicuous is a similar situa- 
tion on the islands immediately west 
of New Guinea. The straits between 
the islands of Salawati and Batanta, 
of a width about twice that of the 
Hudson River, have prevented the 
crossing of 17 species of Salawati 
birds to Batanta and 5 species from 
Batanta to Salawati. In the Solomon 
Islands, too, straits of widths of only 
one or two miles serve frequently as 


effective zoogeographic barriers. 
The result of this multitude of 

oceanic barriers in the Southwest Pa- 

cific is an extreme localization of spe- 


cies. Of the 509 land birds found on 
New Guinea, only 75 have reached 
the Solomon Islands. Even neighbor- 
ing islands are often strangly different 
in their faunas. The bird student who 
travels through this island belt is 
certainly up against it. To be sure, 
there are a few common widespread 
species but aside from them the stu- 
dent has to learn the names and 
recognition marks of the whole set of 
new birds every time he travels about 
a hundred miles. How different from 
the United States where the bird stu- 
dent from New York has to learn only 
very few new kinds even if he travels 
as far west as St. Louis or Minneapo- 
lis. 

If birds are stopped so easily by 
water barriers, you will probably ask 
at once: “How did they ever happen 
to get to these islands?” The answer 
is, as is so frequent in the biological 
sciences, that one cannot generalize. 
To begin with there are some very 
aggressive colonizers among the birds. 
In the southwest Pacific this group 
includes not only fruit-eating pigeons 
and parrots that roam far in search 
of their favorite food. Strangely 
enough, some of the small birds also 
seem to have the ability to set out on 


From a painting by 
F. L. Jacques in 
“Birds of the South 
west Pacific” 


The cardinal honey-eater (Mybomela car- 
dinalis) belongs to a family which is re- 
stricted to the Australo-Papuan region. 
With 66 species in Australia and 61 in 
New Guinea, it is one of the most rich- 
ly-developed families of songbirds. 
Like humming-birds, honey-eaters visit 
flowers and feed on their nectar as 
well as on small insects. Most honey- 
eaters are the size of warblers but 
a few species are almost as big as crows. 


The coconut lory (Trichoglossus 
haematodus) has a tongue with a 
brushy tip as do all lories. It feeds 
on the nectar of flowers as well as 
on soft tropical fruit. Lories are 
smaller than most other parrots but 
swift fliers and generally found in 
flocks. They are usually of exquis- 
ite coloration consisting of a mix- 
ture of green, red, yellow and 
blue. The nest is often tunneled 
into the nest of tree termites. 


exploration trips into the unknown 
exactly like the seafaring Polynesians. 
Starlings (Aplonis), kingfishers (Hal- 
cyon chloris), white-eyes (Zosterops), 
are among the more successful of 
these avian colonists. 

Furthermore, there is some evidence 
that certain species seem to go 
through expansive periods during 
which they have a great ability to 
spread and to settle down in new 
localities. The distances that are 
covered during these colonization 
flights are quite astounding. A flock 
of the Australian gray-backed white- 
eyes appeared in New Zealand some 
eighty years ago, having bridged the 
more than thousand-mile gap in a 
single flight. The Savaii white-eye is 
the descendent of a Micronesian spe- 
cies with its nearest relative on Ku- 
saie Island nearly 2000 miles away. 
The Rotumah Island cardinal honey- 
eater is an offspring of the Ponape 
race of this species some 1800 miles 
away. Or think of the Hawaiian 
Islands which received their entire 
bird life by transoceanic colonizations 
partly from North America and partly 
from the South Seas. 

Thousands of similar observations 
could be quoted to prove that birds 
are able to undertake occasionally 
colonization flights of almost incredi- 
ble length no matter how stationary 
they normally are. It is a moot ques- 
tion whether or not such long flights 
are voluntary or the passive results 
of hurricanes. 

The zoogeographer classifies islands 
into oceanic and continental islands. 


YD 


From a painting by 
F. L. Jacques in 
“Birds of the South- 
west Pacific’ 


There has been much confusion and 
muddled thinking as to the signifi- 
cance of these terms. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace, the founder of modern zoogeog- 
raphy, defined oceanic islands as 
“islands of volcanic and coralline for- 
mation, usually far from continents 
and always separated from them by 
very deep sea, entirely without indig- 
enous land mammalia or amphibia 
but with an abundance of birds and 
insects.” As continental islands, he 
defined those which are composed of 
sedimentary rocks and had at one 
time been connected with neighbor- 
ing continents, 

Unfortunately, Wallace’s definition 
includes conflicting criteria of geology 
and zoogeography. The currently ac- 
cepted definition is as follows: Islands 
that have received their fauna by 
transoceanic colonization are oceanic; 
islands that have received their fauna 
with help of a land bridge are conti- 
nental. 

Great Britain is the best known 
example of a continental island since 
it is known to have been in contact 
with the mainland of Europe until 
the late Pleistocene. Other well-known 
continental islands are Ceylon, For- 
mosa, Borneo, Java and New Guinea. 
The majority of the other islands of 
the world, and this includes many 
islands with sedimentary rocks as, for 
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A. Seidel from “Birds 
of the Southwest Pacific’ 


The dollarbird (Eurystomus or- 
ientalis) is a member of the 
roller family, which is widely 
distributed in the Old World 
tropics. One species reaches 
Europe. During the mating sea- 
son rollers indulge in specta- 
cular display flights, hence 
their name. Most of them are 
brightly colored in shades of 
blue, green and rufous brown. 
They nest in_ hollow trees. 


example, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mon Islands, and Fiji seem to have 
received their entire fauna by trans- 
oceanic immigration. These facts have 
to be kept in mind when an attempt 
is made to determine the zoogeo- 
graphical regions of the southwest Pa- 
cific. 

There are two major land masses 
in this area. One is southeastern Asia 
together with the partly submerged 
Sunda Shelf on which Borneo, Su- 
matra, and Java are situated), the 
other the Australo-Papuan area. The 
sea between New Guinea and Aus- 
tralia is so shallow that a drop of the 
sea level of only twenty-five feet would 
permit one to walk dry-shod from 
northern Queensland to southern 
New Guinea. This shallow area, 
which is now submerged, is called the 
Sahul Shelf. 

During the Pleistocene, the sea level 
of tropical seas was much lower than 
it is at present by about 200 to 400 
feet because an enormous quantity of 
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water was stored in the huge ice caps 
at the poles. As a result Sunda and 
Sahul Shelves emerged from the ocean 
and were dry and covered with vege- 
tation for tens of thousands of years. 
However, between two shelves there 
was still an island belt which included 
the Lesser Sunda Islands, the Mo- 
luccas, Celebes, and the Philippines. 

To visualize this geographical pic- 
ture helps the understanding of the 
distribution of the faunas. Here we 
have two large evolutionary centers, 
one in Asia, the home of the Indo- 
Malayan fauna, the other in the east, 
the home of the Australo-Papuan 
fauna. The Indo-Malayan center de- 
veloped such types as the barbets, the 
hornbills, the broadbills, the flower- 
peckers, the babblers, the trogons and 
similar types that are characteristic 
of the Old World tropics. 

The Australo-Papuan center in the 
east, however, developed such groups 
as the honey-eaters, wood-swallows, 
lories, birds of paradise, bower birds, 
wren-warblers, whistlers, bell-magpies, 
frogmouths, as well as many peculiar 
types among the hawks, ducks, king- 
fishers, herons and other widespread 
families. 

The isolation between this eastern 
and the western evolutionary center 
lasted at least for the entire Tertiary, 
that is a period of some sixty million 
years. However, from these centers 
enterprising colonists continuously at- 
tempted to settle the islands of the 
adjacent seas. The more ancient the 
islands, the more archaic the types of 
birds found on them. This is particu- 
larly obvious in the case of New Zea- 
land where even flightless birds have 
developed during this period of iso- 
lation. 

Applying this knowledge to a re- 
gional classification of the area, it is 
obvious that two major regions must 
be recognized, the Australo-Papuan 
in the east and the Oriental or Indo- 
Malayan in the west. The Australo- 


Papuan region includes the mainlands 
of Australia and New Guinea as well 
as all those islands that have received 
the greater part of their fauna from 
that area. ‘he western region corre- 
spondingly is composed of tropical 
southeastern Asia together with all 
the outlying islands that have received 
the greater share of their fauna from 
Asia. The borderline, the so-called 
Weber’s Line, between the two re- 
gions runs right through the Malay 
Archipelago leaving the Lesser Sunda 
Islands, Celebes, and Philippines in 
the west, and the Moluccas in the 
east. The famous Wallace’s Line, how- 
ever, is not the border between the 
Indian and Australian region. This 
line, which runs between Bali and 
Lombok and between Borneo and 
Celebes, merely denotes the edge of 
the continental area. Apparently all 
the islands east of it are oceanic and 


have consequently a much impover- 
ished fauna. 

When it comes to subdividing these 
two regions, it is convenient to make 
a distinction between the continental 
and the oceanic islands. Actually, 
every oceanic island has a fauna some- 
what of its own because it received 
its bird life by a different set of colo- 
nizations than the neighboring island. 
It is, therefore, obvious that it would 
be unwise to carry the subdividing of 
the two main regions too far. A tenta- 
tive classification of useful subdivi- 
sions is indicated on the map. 

It is obvious from this discussion 
that the zoogeographer does not know 
a “southwest Pacific region.” The 
islands to the west like Borneo and 
Philippines have a fauna which is as 
drastically different from the fauna 
of New Guinea and the Solomons as 
is that of North America and Brazil. 


Coming next month: 
Bird Habitats in the Southwest Pacific 
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By Alfred M. Bailey 
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HE bayous, savannah and _ off- 

shore islands of the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast are the summer homes of 
many species of wild fowl which con- 
gregate in communities according to 
their kind. Glistening shell keys are 
alive with the flashing of thousands 
of wings, and shrieking, ill-tempered 
terns and gulls protect their downy 
young with outstretched wings from 
the direct rays of the tropical sun 
and strike viciously with rapierlike 
beaks at all the neighbors’ children 
wandering near. Herons of several 
species build in dense tangles of 
bushes while clumsy brown pelicans 
often crowd open expanses with their 
bulky nests. Then when the short 
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months of summer have passed, many 
of these birds, as well as those that 
have nested in favorite places on the 
mainland, leave our shores for more 
southerly climes, and their places are 
taken by species which have passed 
the nesting season farther north. 

These newcomers arrive in flocks— 
small birds and large seem to move in 
bands of a given species; flocks of 
warblers, sparrows, sandpipers, ducks 
or geese. Oftentimes the assemblages 
are small, possibly merely family 
groups, and again thousands of a kind 
will appear overnight. 

There are probably many reasons 
for these associations in summer and 
winter, but certainly a most impor- 


tant result is the safety of numbers. 
At first thought, it might seem that 
there would be danger rather than 
protection in numbers; that large 
groups would be vulnerable to ad- 
verse weather conditions or to attack 
by man or beast. True, sudden storms 
have destroyed many birds caught in 
migration, and numbers nesting to- 
gether or feeding in flocks are apt to 
attract two and four-legged preda- 
tors. But when these bands are dis- 
turbed, they move to another area— 
a few settle and if unmolested and 
all seems well, the others join the 
decoy flock. The first have pioneered 
the way and endured the hazards; 
those that followed received the bene- 
fit that comes to a gathering of birds 
of feather. 

Louisiana—the very name _ brings 
pleasant memories. With Cajun boat- 
men, I have chugged down deep bay- 
ous, dark meandering streams_bor- 
dered with cypress and massed with 
the purple blooms of water hyacinths, 
and I have lived for weeks on end 
on Chenier au Tigre where the age- 
old oaks were festooned with trailing 
moss, and every onshore wind brought 
waves of the Gulf rolling high upon 
the sands. And it was on the great 


The author in the Rainey Sanctuary. 


prairie extending north and west of 
the oak-grown ridge that I first be- 
came convinced that birds receive 
mutual protection by gathering in 
groups of their own kind. 

Just to the north of the Chenier is 
the Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary of the 
National Audubon Society, a great 
acreage of marshland cut by meander- 
ing bayous and canals, surrounded 
by vast expanse of like areas—and 
there, during the winter months, may 
be witnessed one of the marvels of 
the bird world, the daily movement 
of thousands of blue geese. 

Early in the winter, the great flocks 
of geese appear overnight, having 
made an almost direct flight from 
their breeding grounds in the far 
north. They assemble on the wide- 
stretching prairies and _ burned 
marshes along the Gulf Coast to feed 
on the tender shoots of new grass by 
day and to rest at night in the num- 
erous lagoons that dot the marshland. 

Each morning after sunup, the 
bands rise from their feeding grounds, 
circle around and head for some fav- 
orate sheli bank to “gravel,” flying 
in V-formation high above gun shot. 

One afternoon I rode back from the 
Chenier to some fresh water lagoons, 


Moss covered oaks on Chenier au Tigre. 


“peat 


a a 


Snow geese, Cameron Parish 


and awaited the coming of the birds 
to their evening resting place. One 
great group had already settled and 
was feeding along the shores, so I dis- 
mounted and crawled along the edge 


of a little pond where I could watch. 


The white heads of the adults loomed 
conspicuously against the dark back- 
ground, and they “talked” continu- 
ally as they moved from one grass 
plot to another. They would look sky- 
ward and call as though expecting 
others—and soon from afar I heard 
the echoing cries, clear and _ reson- 
ant, of incoming birds. In the gray 
distance, forms ap- 
peared, and V-shaped masses wedged 


vague waving 
their way surely and confidently with 
little V’s tailing from the ends of the 
larger formations, 

And below was sanctuary. There 
was no question but that there was 
hey need not 
fear hidden gunners, for the answer- 


safety in numbers. 


ing calls of the birds on the ground 
made a perfect bedlam, and assured 
them that all was well. Flock after 
flock of calling geese circled from 
high in the sky and dropped straight 
down to join the resting throng. 
There seemed to be fifteen to twenty 
distinct family groups to a company, 
and as each great band broke into 
smaller units and settled with mili- 
tary precision, another would swirl 
in out of the grayness, while still 
others could be heard coming from 
afar. I watched this continual ar- 
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rival for over an hour, until it was 
too dark to see—and then I stayed on 
for sheer delight in listening to the 
wild voices. 

The wildlife refuges, federal, state 
and private, scattered along the Gulf 
of Mexico play an important part in 
the protection of our avian popula- 
tion. The Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary 
not only offers safe haven for the win- 
tering blue geese but for many spe- 
cies of ducks as well. 

The only wildlife refuge financed 
by an individual is at Avery Island 
where it has been my privilege to be 


Snowy egrets 


a guest on many occasions. A little 
lake grown with button bushes and 
willows nestles in a hollow of the 
hills of this high land surrounded by 
marsh, and during the nesting season, 
thousands of snowy egrets, Louisiana, 
little blue and little green herons, an- 
hingas and lesser folk congregate to 
rear their young. 

Before the establishment of other 
sanctuaries E. A. MclIlhenny was al- 
most the sole protector in Louisiana 
of the long-legged water birds which 
were threatened with extermination 
by plume hunters. He developed the 
little artificial lake within a few hun- 
dred yards of his home—with a rail- 
road track and a busy factory along 
the shores; he planted bushes, and 
when the birds increased to such an 
extent that they tore down the vege- 
tation for nesting material, his work- 
men cut limbs from the nearby forests 
and carted them to the pend that the 
egrets might have sufficient twigs for 
their fragile platforms. And when 
the Louisiana herons became numer- 
ous, and the beautiful snowy egrets 


Louisiana heron 


lagged behind in numbers, he tried 
a little practical control by placing 
egret eggs in heron nests. The Louis- 
ianas hatched young egrets, and the 
snowy’s laid second sets and raised 
families of their own! 

The marsh regions of southwestern 
Louisiana, where there are state and 
federal refuges, are the breeding 
grounds of the common waders and 
a few of the rare roseate spoonbills, 
and in winter the broad savannahs 
are the feeding and resting places of 
thousands of white-fronted, Canada, 
blue and snow geese. 

But to see, literally, bird cities, 
visit the small islands bordering the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. Isolated 
chains of islands extend along the 
coast from Florida to the Rio Grande, 
and where conditions are favorable 
and the birds have been protected 
from man, vast colonies have been 
built. Originally the small islands of- 
fered the ideal nesting areas because 
the deep water surrounding them 
prevented the encroachment of carni- 
vores. As generation after generation 


Snowy egret at nest 


passed, the sea birds covered the sands 
with their eggs, and nested in secur- 
ity except when onshore winds drove 
the waves across the sands. There was 
safety in such gatherings for the oc- 
currence of large flocks of breeding 
birds advertised to all others that 
predators were few. 

Primitive man took comparatively 
small toll from colonies of our North 
American birds. He raided them for 
eggs and young, but birds were so 
numerous that he served merely as a 
natural check upon the increase—he 
was just another predator. But when 
so-called civilized man appeared on 
the scene with his firearms and motor- 
boats, and there was a demand for 
plumage by milliners, the enormous 
colonies disappeared. Instead of the 
flashing of thousands of wings, there 
was only an empty coastline with 
scarcely a silver-winged sea bird to be 
found. 

Once again the cycle has changed. 
An aroused public demanded legisla- 
tion to protect birds, sanctuaries were 


set aside and patrol boats combed the 


offshore waters. Today, the numbers 
of birds along the Louisiana coast is 
a lasting monument to the men and 
women who caused legislation to be 
enacted for the preservation of our 
wildlife, and to the state, federal and 
private agencies upon which fell the 
work of protecting the bird colonies. 

The islands lying off the coastline, 
which along the 
Louisiana coast from the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, are among the 
most densely populated bird islands 
in the world. Breton, Battledore, Hog, 
Errol and Free Mason Keys are names 
which 
have visited all on many occasions. 
Bird communities vary on the differ- 
ent islands from year to year. In one 
season, many thousands will be nest- 
ing On a given key, and in the next, 
the bird populations will congregate 
elsewhere. Sometimes early storms 


extends northeast 


bring back memories, for I 
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Royal terns, their eggs on the sand. 


send waves high on the sands of one 
island, rolling the eggs into windrows 
so that a second attempt at nesting is 
necessary. As a result, birds on one 
island may have fresh eggs, while on 
another young, large and small, are 
scurrying everywhere. 

As a rule, the larger islands are not 
preferred sites, as raccoons are likely 
to be numerous, and except for man, 
they are the most destructive preda- 
tors. In the early days, the Depart- 
ment of Conservation had difficulty 
with fishermen poaching eggs, but per- 
sistent patrolling of the areas finally 
convinced the boatmen that the birds 
should be unmolested. 

One season we started out Pass 4 
Loutre, at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, and as we chugged along, we 
saw strings of pelicans flying low over 
the water with slow, methodical wing 
beats. They were returning from their 
fishing grounds out in the open gull, 
headed toward the low-lying “mud- 
lumps” offshore. Joining the proces- 
sion, we anchored in the shallow wa- 
ters off one of the densely populated 
islands, and rowed ashore, heavily 
laden with cameras and blinds. The 
adults took flight with audible 
“whuffs” of their powerful wings, and 
startled young gathered in pods when 
we came too near, tumbling over one 
another to get out of the way. Soon 
the photographic blinds were placed, 
however, and scarcely were we hidden 


Baby blue pelicans on a “mud-lump.” 


before the old ones came circling 
back, dropping to their particular 
holdings. The young greeted them 
with flapping wings and wheezy cries 
as they begged for food, and if the 
parent was obliging, the heads of the 
young were soon out of sight in capa- 
cious pouches, as they probed for the 
fish which had been transported by 
pelican express for their particular 
benefit. 

On this particular occasion, I was 
Gilbert Pearson, 


accompanied by T. 
and we desired to make a quick sur- 
vey of the bird refuges, so after a day 
on the mud-lumps, we headed north- 


ward over rolling seas and dropped 
anchor off Breton Island. It was there 
that ‘Eheodore Roosevelt encountered 
such large flocks of terns gn’ his’ visit 
sO many years ago, but we found com- 
paratively few. Raccoons had ~in- 
creased and had, no doubt, plundered 
many nests. 

But a few hours later, when we 
landed on Hog Island, a small shell 
heap with tangled bushes and wiry 
salt grass, there was a different story. 
Louisiana and little blue herons were 
nesting in the thick growths; laugh- 
ing gulls raised in clouds from their 
nests in the grass; and skimmers and 
royal terns had scooped out nesting 
depressions in the oyster shell. 

Beautiful little forked-tailed Fors- 
ter’s terns had their eggs on floating 
masses of dead grass along an inlet, 
and they were reluctant at first to re- 
turn after I had erected a blind. They 
hovered overhead, uttering monoton- 
ous querulous notes, and then, one 
by one settled on their nests with their 
immaculate silver wings upraised for 
a few moments. 

We sailed the next day over an 
opalescent sea to Grand Cochere 


Cabot’s terns on Errol Island. 


— 


Royal and Cabot’s terns flying off Errol Island. 


where, during the previous season, I 


had found a large pelican colony. 
This time the island was under a foot 
of water. It had literally been washed 
away. 

On Errol Island was a great colony 
of sea birds, however. It seemed that 
all the terns of the Gulf of Mexico 
must have congregated there. Cabot’s 
and royal terns were massed upon the 
gleaming shell keys in thousands, and 
their continuous screaming as_ they 
darted at our heads made conversa- 
tion almost impossible. 

The Cabot’s terns — smaller than 
their neighbors, the royals — were 
equally pugnacious, With drooping 
wings and upraised crests they strutted 
about and shrieked raucous protests 
whenever others came too near. 

There was a continual going from 
and coming to the island as some of 
the terns departed on fishing excur- 
sions, and others arrived with glisten- 
ing fishes held crosswise in razor-sharp 
beaks. With heads held high to ward 
off attacks, they would stand off from 
their young, and then suddenly dart 
in and cram a fish down an eager 
gaping maw before other terns could 
steal the food. 

On the north end of Errol was an- 
other large band of terns—about thir- 
teen thousand, we estimated; while 
inland, in the dense tangle of man- 
grove, was a large group of nesting 
pelicans attended by the robber bar- 
ons of the Gulf, the man-o’-war-birds. 
These predaceous fellows made an 
easy living by plundering the hard- 
working pelicans. Along an exposed 
strip of beach were nests of many 
pairs of Caspian terns, while working 
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the water’s edge were several willets 
and Wilson’s plover. 

The following day we cruised along 
the Chandeleurs, and then headed 
for Free Mason Shoals, a mangrove 
island with beautiful shell beaches. 
Oyster-catchers, the clowns of the 
shore birds, worked along close to the 
water; a large group of black skim- 
mers, grotesque fellows dressed in 
black and white, were incubating 
their four speckled eggs in little de- 
pressions in the bare shell and glis- 
tening in the air like specks of silver 
against the blue, were several hun- 
dred least terns, miniatures of the 
sea-bird world. 

We erected a blind in the middle 
of this colony while the old ones 
shrilled their protests. When we were 
concealed, they began dropping back 
to their nests, and in a few moments 
downy young chicks appeared from 
places of concealment. The shell was 
literally alive with them. The babies, 
scarcely larger than English walnuts, 
were so protectively colored that they 
were difficult to see even when crouch- 
ing in plain sight. 

The adults alighted within a few 
feet and would run to their nests with 
half-lifted wings, then settle over 
young or eggs to protect them from 
the hot sun. 

And so ended our cruise among the 
colony-nesting birds off the east coast 
of Louisiana. We had photographed 
to our hearts’ content on this little 
trip—just one of many we had made 
in the same area—and we came away, 
as usual, thankful that conservation- 
ists had made possible the restoration 
of these great concentrations of birds. 


Ata Bend in a Mexican River 


By Major George Miksch Sutton 


With photographs by Olin Sewall Pettingill Jr. and Robert B. Lea 


CHAPTER VII. 


Part of each day I devoted to draw- 
ing. Small pencil sketches, dashed 
off in the field, gave me an authentic 
basis for the life-size portraits in wa- 
ter color which I made at the house. 
Unless it was my day to cook, I went 
out early, shot a bird which interested 
me, and brought it back with all pos- 
sible haste to draw it before the col- 
ors of the eyes, bill and feet had a 
chance to fade. Usually I did a por- 
trait at one sitting, but there were 
days when I started two or three with- 
out finishing any. This was partly 
because there was no telling how much 
time the leaves, flowers, and other ac- 
cessories might require, and _ partly 
because we had a rule that anyone 
who collected a new or especially in- 
teresting bird was to bring it in for 
painting at once, no matter how busy 
I might be. I worked indoors, for on 
bright days the wind, sun and insects 
were bothersome outside, and in 
cloudy weather the air was so humid 
that the paper had to be dried now 


George Miksch Sutton 
paints a squirrel cuckoo 
on a branch of a “mon- 
key’s ear” tree. Note the 
fruit which is respons- 
ible for the name of the 
tree. This bird is tawny 
and gray and has the 
habit of running along 
branches squirrel-wise. 


Lea admires the giant, swinging nest of 
a rose-throated cotinga, which he has 
just brought down from the top of a fifty 
foot tree. Lea’s prowess as an athlete 
served the expedition to good advantage. 
Upon him rested the responsibility of 
finding and studying nests in high trees. 


and then over the kitchen stove. The 
finished paintings | kept in a big 
brown envelope under the bed. 

This work gave me great satisfac- 
tion. Never before had I been on an 
expedition in which I did not have 
to spend most of my time collecting 
and preparing specimens. My com- 
panions cooperated beautifully, seem- 
ing to feel that the pictures were 
theirs, too, in a sense, so long as they 
made it possible for me to paint. 
When I finished drawing a bird War- 
ner or Lea set to work skinning it; a 
smear from the liver was preserved on 
a glass slide; the meat was cut off for 
the pot and the skeleton hung up to 
dry; the alimentary tract was exam- 


ined for food remains and parasites; 
and what was left was consigned to the 
opossums or to the special garbage- 
pile at which Pettingill hoped to pho- 


tograph caracaras, crows and_ buz- 
zards. 

The painting program ran smoothly 
enough, as a rule, but there were in- 
terruptions. The Sefora and_ her 
daughter-in-law were the worst of- 
fenders. ‘There was no telling at what 
moment these women would rattle at 
the back door, asking for an onion or 
two, a pill from the medicine shelf, 
or a utensil in which to cook the beans 
for our noon meal, I was at the point 
of requesting them never to bother me 
at certain hours, but I found that their 
visits were so timed as to give me just 
the relief I needed from eye-strain, 
hunched over shoulders, and the 
wooden bench on which I was obliged 
to sit, so in they padded—they and 
two or three children—after an item 
any one of them could have carried 
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without difficulty; nor did they fail, 
sooner or later, to make their way to 
the living room door, where, wide- 
eyed with curiosity, they gazed upon 
the limp dead bird, the brushes and 
paints, the half-finished drawing on 
its big drawing-board, and the man 
who did all this strange work. 
Maclovio was more formal. He 
knocked gently, acknowledged his in- 
trusion in a quiet voice, and inquired 
about the supply of firewood; then, 
noting that I had all but completed 
a new picture, he asked if he might 
bring the family in for a look. His 
manner was so friendly and his inter- 
est so genuine that I was glad to grant 
this request; so up went the picture 
to the mantelpiece, and in filed the 
Senora, Pepe and his wife, the peddler 
from Xicotencatl, and all the children 
who happened to be about. Maclovio 
now told them the name of the bird, 
explained our work, and pronounced 
me a good artist. At this the Senora 
gave me a wide smile and Pepe 
proudly winked; but the others stood 
in a stiff and solemn row, more inter- 
ested in the dead bird than in the 
picture, and somewhat embarrassed. 
The first painting of the series was 
of a male curassow. I had sketched 
this amazing creature’s head three 
years before, but now, equipped as | 
was with large sheets of paper, I drew 
the whole bird life-size. I never shall 
forget shooting the specimen. Pettin- 


gill and I had crossed the river that 
quiet morning, made our way along 
the base of the big foothill, and sepa- 
rated about ten o’clock. Shortly there- 
after, I had heard a dull, measured 
oomp! oomp! oomp! off in the forest 
—a strong, yet curiously muffled sound, 
like the far-away throbbing of a Voo- 
doo drum. I knew quite well what it 
was, for I had heard it many times 
before. It was the mating cry of a male 
faisano. 

Keeping to the trail so as to make 
no noise, I moved forward. The boom- 
ing continued without interruption, 
an oomp! about every four seconds; 
but I noticed, as I stopped now and 
then to listen, that it seemed to grow 
no closer. After fifteen minutes of 
stalking, I was annoyed to find that 
I could not tell whence it came. It 
seemed to drift down from the foot- 
hill, to rise from the river, to hang 
in the air, not far from my ears. Half 
convinced that rival males were call- 
ing, I was at the point of starting 
uphill, whither a little-used path ap- 
peared to lead, when, with a breaking 
of twigs and loud cackling, the 
faisano sprang from a branch directly 
overhead. Drawing its feet up into its 
white belly plumage, it began the 
laborious climb back to the dark 
green xoxotl forest. How its big wings 
pounded the warm, still air! At the 
roar of the gun it crumpled, crashing 
stone dead into the thicket. 

All but heedless of the spines, I 
plunged in after it. This was a mo- 
ment I could not afford to lose. Now 
would the eyes have the colors, if not 
the expression, of life; the yellow of 
the big knob at the base of the bill 
would be bright and clear; and the 
feathers of that incredible crest would 
have just the curl and satin shininess 
that I wanted to fasten in mind. 

I planned the painting’s composi- 
tion as I hurried back to the house. 
Placing the ten-pound specimen on 
the table, I yanked off my tick-infested 


clothes, washed my hands thoroughly, 
and set to work on the rough pencil 
outline. Assured by this layout that 
the sheet would not be overcrowded, 
I painted the eyes, bill and feet in 
detail, then tackled the plumage. The 
crest was difficult, for it could not be 
stroked in broadly. I had to draw it 
quite literally, giving each feather the 
proper curl at the tip. 

As I proceeded with my work, hun- 
dreds of minute wingless insects 
emerged from the plumage of the 
curassow’s head. So numerous were 
they that they gave the black face a 
finely speckled appearance. Most of 
them clung to the hairlike feather- 
tips, but some fell to the table, where, 
finding no plumage to grasp, they 
struggled vainly to walk away. They 
were not ticks, nor mites, nor fleas; 
they were bird-lice—highly specialized, 
feather-eating insects known as Mallo- 
phaga. They had spent their entire 
lives on the faisano. The big black 
and white fowl had been their very 
world. Warmth, food and shelter it 
had provided. All that they had ex- 
perienced—of day and night, of rain 
and wind, of the passing seasons—it 
had afforded. It was dead now, dead 
and fast growing cold. An instinct as 
powerful as that which had led the 
tiny parasites to eat, to seek shelter, 
or to reproduce, was urging them to 
station themselves at the very tips of 
the feathers, whence they would be 
able to climb quickly onto a living 
bird, even a hawk or owl, should that 
one slim chance of survival present 
itself. 

A few days after painting the curas- 
sow I shot a magnificent bird of prey 
which none of us had dreamed of 
finding in the Sabinas valley—an or- 
nate hawk-eagle. I was out early that 
misty morning, climbing to the caves 
Maclovio had shown us. Rain had 
made the hillside slippery, so I was 
progressing slowly, pulling myself 
along from sapling to sapling. Resting 
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a moment, I heard a small sound 
above me and noted the falling of a 
bit of bark. Glancing upward, I looked 
through the leaves straight into two 
golden-orange eyes. For an instant I 
couldn’t believe my senses; then, mov- 
ing a bit so as to obtain an unob- 
structed view, I descried a high crest, 
a sharply hooked beak, a broad, boldly 
barred chest, and two great feet, with 
thick feathering down to the toes— 
in short, the form of a mighty raptor- 
ial bird, perched on a dead branch not 
more than twenty feet above me. Eye- 
ing me intently, the hawk-eagle 
opened its beak and swallowed. Be- 
yond that, for more than thirty long 
seconds, it did not move a muscle. 

A man can be strangely slow to act 
at times such as this. I don’t know 
why. Perhaps, under the hypnotic 
power of the bright, fierce eyes, he 
loses his identity, reverts to complete 
dependence upon the instinct to re- 
main motionless, becomes a rabbit for 
the nonce. The hawk-eagle and I in- 
spected each other closely. I didn’t 
even think of the gun in my hand. Nor 
did I think of it as the brilliant eyes 
turned to look off through the mist, 
the regal crest went down, and wide 
wings carried the bird back into the 
cloud-hung forest. 

As I chided myself for this stupid 
failure to collect so desirable a speci- 
men, the tree overhead came suddenly 
to life, water showered down from 
the agitated leaves, and a flock of 
red-crowned parrots flew out, shriek- 
ing wildly. It was they the hawk-eagle 
had been after. So motionless had they 
been that I had looked straight at 
them without realizing they were any- 
thing but leaves. Now that the graver 
danger had withdrawn, they were get- 
ting away from me. 

I shot the hawk-eagle an hour later, 
as it flew from the base of a gigantic 
ficus farther up the foothill. In its 
talons were the remains of a_half- 
grown squirrel. It had caught or 


struck at a parrot too, for a small, 
bright green feather clung to one of 
its blood-smeared toes. My painting 
showed it empty of foot, however, 
looking fiercely toward the ground, 
as I had first seen it that morning. 

Not all the birds I drew were large, 
of course, I devoted most of a day to 
a showy red and black songster known 
as the crimson-collared grosbeak. I 
had had little difficulty with drawing 
the bird, for its pattern was simple, 
but the plant on which I had chosen 
to depict it—a shrubby nightshade 
which we called the “stink-bush’— 
caused me no end of trouble. I had 
felt obliged to use this plant for the 
grosbeaks were devoted to it. In it 
they sat by the hour, like confirmed 
drug addicts, biting off and munching 
away at big mouthfuls of leaf, smear- 
ing themselves all over with the vile 
green juice. The leaves were thick 
and soft, like those of a mullein, but 
they weren’t so in my drawing. 
Though I erased and re-did them, 
they persisted in looking thin and 
shiny. 

The afternoon was waning. The 
bench was becoming intolerably hard, 
the light poor, my patience thin. I 
had just reached the point where I 
wanted to take the picture to the 
yard and burn it in a fine, Audubon- 
esque display of indignation, when 
what should I hear but a slamming 
of the back door, quick sloshy foot- 
falls, and Bob Lea’s voice blurting 
out: “Wait till you see what I’ve got 
this time, Doc! I shot it down the 
river and brought it right in so you 
could paint it. It looks like a funny 
heron of some sort!” 

The enthusiastic Bob, breathing 
hard from his run home, handed me 
the limp form of one of the weirdest 
birds I had ever beheld—a boat-billed 
heron. It was all beak, head and neck, 
with floppy wings and green legs that 
hung on somehow. It was still quite 
warm, Its large, dark eyes had not 
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The unfinished portrait of the boat-billed 
heron, a sort of exaggerated night-heron, 
with dark brown rather than red eyes. 


yet quite closed. Fascinated by its 


almost reptilian visage, the queer 
shades of yellow on its naked face, 
and the delicate bloom on its plumage, 
I let myself admire it a moment, then, 
stepping outside to rest my eyes, and 
rubbing myself as my baboon fore- 
bears must on occasion have rubbed 
themselves before their fancy seat- 
pads evolved, went to work again. 
That picture I never finished. [ 
painted the bill and great, doleful 
eyes; but by the time I was ready to 
tackle the network of scales on the 
legs, darkness had come, Pettingill 
was lighting the kerosene lamps, and 
Warner, with lips smacking, was an- 
nouncing turtle stew. 

An unexpected problem presented 
itself when I undertook to paint a 
blooming branch of the palo de rosa. 
The orchid-pink blossoms of | this 
glorious tree opened in great clusters 
well before the leaves appeared. The 
individual flowers, which were some- 
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thing like those of the catalpa in 
shape, were short-lived and fragile. 
In mid-April they fell from the trees 
almost constantly. The river was dot- 
ted with them. Getting a cluster safely 
to my work-table required climbing 
the tree, carefully cutting off a branch, 
and letting it down with a rope. Even 
after all this trouble, the flowers with- 
ered rapidly. 

No picture of the series gave me 
greater inner satisfaction than that of 
the Mexican goshawk, a trim bird of 
prey with pearl gray back and finely 
barred black and white under parts. 
Someone brought in an exceptionally 
fine example of this species one day, 
so I set about painting it, using a 
bamboo stalk as its perch. Wishing 
to show a small reptile in one of its 
yellow feet, I requested everyone to 
do his best to catch “something for 
the hawk to eat” while I went on with 
the drawing. 

Instantly there was a frantic scram- 
bling about the house. Lea and 
Warner shouted and little Ramon 
screamed. What they brought was a 
fine ten-inch-long lizard, quite un- 
harmed. Its back was ashy gray, mot- 
tled with black, its under parts silvery 
white, begonia pink, and deep, lapis 
lazuli blue. It was very much alive, 
and sweet of face as only a lizard can 
be. I didn’t want to kill it, partly 
because we all liked having lizards 
about the house, and partly because 
I wanted to be sure the colors would 
be those of just such a freshly killed 
lizard as a goshawk would be carrying 
about. So we put it to sleep with 
carbon tetrachloride, giving it a fresh 
whiff when it showed signs of reviving. 
When I had finished the drawing | 
took the lizard outdoors, put it on a 
window-sill in the sun, and watched i 
come to life. How its black eyes 
twinkled as it rose to its nimble fect, 
gave me an appraising look, and 
whisked away! 

(To be concluded next issue) 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


Whooping crane project gets under 


way * The seven millionth Junior ¢ 


Maine harbor seal escapes the bounty 


N “The Vanished Legions” this 

month, Alex Sprunt gives us a 
quick historical picture of the whoop- 
ing crane—that spectacular bird once 
common but now rare. Next to the 
ivory-billed woodpecker and the Cali- 
fornia condor, there are probably less 
whooping cranes alive today than any 
other species of birds occurring regu- 
larly in the U.S. and Canada. True, 
there may be less Kirtland’s or Bach- 
man’s warblers, but no one knows; 
there may be less Everglade kites in 
the U.S., but this kite occurs com- 
monly in parts of northern South 
America; there may well be a few 
Mexican species found regularly in 
very limited numbers on the United 
States side of the border, The whoop- 
ing crane’s present range is now lim- 
ited, in so far as we know, to small 
portions of Canada and the U.S. 


COOPERATIVE PROJECT 

The National Audubon Society and 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service are 
very much interested in finding ways 
to protect and restore the whooping 
crane. So far, the only effective pro- 
tection accorded this species, other 
than by law, has been on its principal 
wintering ground on the Blackjack 
Peninsula near Austwell, Texas, 
where the Aransas Wildlife Refuge 
was established a few years ago. 

Now, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and your Society have joined forces 


to launch a field investigation and life 
history study of the whooping crane, 
the findings to be published as an 
Audubon Research Report. An ex- 
tremely well-qualified scientist has 
been engaged to assemble and study 
all known data and conduct the field 
researches on breeding and wintering 
grounds, as well as on the fly-ways, the 
program to get under way in mid- 
September. 


WHERE ARE THE CRANES? 


Where do the whoopers nest and 
where do they winter? We know that 
some of them winter in coastal Lou- 
isiana and Texas. Generally speaking, 
the number of these cranes seen mi- 
grating through the region of the big 
bend of the Platte River in Nebraska 
has been larger than the number 
found wintering on the gulf coast. 

Although the birds nest somewhere 
in western Canada, authentic recent 
records of nesting locations are not- 
able by their relative absence, and 
the limits of the breeding grounds 
are unknown. During the current 
breeding season, information as to 
nesting sites is being sought through 
the cooperation of many interested 
people and organizations, under the 
leadership of our enthusiastic and en- 
ergetic friend, C. L. Broley of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba. Mr. Broley does not 
expect to be able to personally carry 
on field investigations this season, but 
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he has organized sources of informa- 
tion among people whose lives are 
spent in the country where the cranes 
are presumed to nest. 

FINE EXAMPLE OF PARTICIPATION 

Cooperators enlisted by Mr. Broley 
include the Prairie Farmer and Coun- 
try Guide, with combined circulation 
in excess of 450,000. These magazines 
are featuring stories about the whoop- 
ing crane and are inviting their read- 
ers to gather and send in information. 

The Canadian Pacific Air Line and 
the Trans-Canada Air Lines are send- 
ing photographs and descriptions of 
the crane to all their pilots, ‘The ofh- 
cials of Game and Fisheries, of the 
Manitoba government, are notifying 
their men in the field. The Hudson 
Bay Company has placed a mounted 
specimen of the crane in its store 
window in Winnipeg and is running 
an article in its magazine, Beaver, 
which reaches the company’s northern 
posts. 

Ducks, Unlimited, has for some 
years asked its staff to report all crane 
observations and is now posting it as 
to the new research and study project. 
The Canadian National Railways is 


running a story about the project and 
a picture of the crane in the next 
issue of its magazine. The Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation made a 
special broadcast about the crane on 
May 3. The Winnipeg Tribune has 
been giving publicity to the project, 
and will continue to do so. 

As of this writing, arrangements are 
being made for the employment of a 
Canadian to check up as promptly as 
possible in the field on all reliable 
reports which come in as a result of 
this widespread cooperation on the 
part of Canadian journals, news- 
papers and interested organizations. 
With such collaboration as this, there 
will surely be an accumulated amount 
of data on hand for the use of our 
investigator who will go into action 
in September. 
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C. J. Messner 
Terry Snowday 


THE SEVEN MILLIONTH JUNIOR 


Milestones are marked in terms ol 
millions in our Junior Audubon 
work, so you can well imagine with 
what excitement the records were be- 
ing watched this spring as the newly 
enrolled clubs were listed in the big 
ledger each day. Club followed club, 
each time making the total number 
of individuals mount by 25s, 35s and 
even more, until finally the figure 
stood at 6,999,993. That was during 
the day of March 6, and the next en- 
velope opened was from Grosse Point, 
Michigan, enrolling a club of 
members, bringing the _ total 
7,000,018. 

By a coincidence that almost 
smacks of collusion, the advisor of 
the club was Hazel Messner, teache 
in the Richard School and wife of its 
principal, Clarence J. Messner, also 
president of the Michigan Audubon 
Society! A wire went off to the Mess- 
ners, announcing the great news. We 
could not know, of course, which 
member was the seven millionth, but 
word came back that Terry Snowday 
had been selected by the club for the 
honor. 

What an occasion for celebration! 
Our Michigan friends welcomed this 
opportunity to give Junior Audubon 
work wide publicity by making a 
great event of the announcement. In 
collaboration with the Detroit Audu 
bon Society and Tom Hadley, its 


Some of the members of the Seven Millionth Club, reading 
from left to right: Bill Adams, Tommy Waterfall, Mr. 
Messner (principal), Ellen Berard, Susan Lindberg, Dorothy 
Higbee, Mrs. Messner (advisor), Terry Snowday (president). 


president, a special meeting was held 


on April 4, and Bert Harwell was on 
hand to present Terry and the club 
with gifts to suit the occasion. News- 
paper stories and radio programs 
helped to make the event noteworthy. 


CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 

During this school year, more than 
330,000 children have enrolled in 
Junior Audubon Clubs—citizens of to- 
morrow who will have the task of 
bringing to fulfillment many of the 
conservation projects that we can only 
begin today. As a member of a local 
Audubon Society, have you consid- 
ered the opportunity right at your 
front door to work with teachers and 
school children in furthering appreci- 
ation of nature and the need of con- 
servation? How many school children 
in your town are members of Junior 
Audubon Clubs? Shouldn't there be 
more? 

The figures listed below show the 
twenty leading states and province, 
this year—where does yours appear in 
the list? When you compare the num- 


ber of club children with the size of 
the state’s population, you get an in- 
teresting line-up. New York, for in- 
stance, instead of leading the list with 
its 24,720 Juniors, becomes 16th, And 
Oregon, which is at the bottom of the 
list of 20 leading states in actual num- 
ber of club children, becomes first in 
percentage of enrolled children to the 
total population! 
Clubs Members 
Ore. 173 5,302 
Conn. _..._. 281 7,253 
Wash. _. 231 6,373 
Ontario _. 428 10,689 
Wisc. _._. 442 9,220 
Kansas . 242 5,313 
Minn. - 340 7,353 
N. J... 368 + 10,326 
Mich, __.. 479 12,838 
Ohio 537 = 15,868 
257 7,908 
269 5,712 
302 7,431 
726 © ©20,689 
196 5,360 
918 24,720 
395 =: 11,617 
229 5,994 
430 =10,181 
Texas 289 7,036 


Population 
1,089,684 
1,709,242 
1,736,191 
3,431,683 
3,137,587 
1,801,028 
2,792,300 
4,160,165 
5,256,106 
6,907,612 
3,427,796 
2,538,268 
3,571,623 
9,900,180 
2,915,841 
13,479,142 
6,907,387 
4,316,721 
7,897,241 
6,414,824 


SPREADING THE GOOD WORD 


It is heartening to know that while 
330,000 children have been enrolling 
in the clubs, our Screen Tours and 
other lectures have been carrying the 
word to audiences of as many or more 
adults, from coast to coast. Since last 
July and up to the middle of March, 
428 illustrated lectures had been de- 
livered by 13 different speakers, with 
Bert Harwell and Alexander Sprunt, 
Jr. leading the list for number of lec- 
tures given and territory covered. Co- 
operating with us in sponsoring these 
lectures were schools, Audubon soci-- 
eties, bird and nature clubs, colleges 
and universities, museums, Rotary 
clubs, churches, clubs and 
various other organizations. 

In almost all communities, the ad- 
vice of our staff members is earnestly 
sought with regard to nature centers 
and camps, program building, mu- 
seum planning, public parks program, 
sanctuary developments, membership 


garden 


promotion, nature photography and a 
host of other subjects. It’s easy to ap- 
preciate the very great intangible val- 
ues of the lecture program. 


THE VERDICT 


The verdict is “guilty” for those 
two gunners who were caught shoot- 
ing shore birds near Lake Okeecho- 
bee, Florida. On page 52 of the Janu- 
ary-February issue, you will find the 
beginning of this story which is, in 
brief, that our Okeechobee warden, 
John Northwood, arrested two hunt- 
ers for violation of the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Treaty Act and presented 
17 dead specimens in evidence. 

When the case came before a jury 
in Moore Haven, one of the two gun- 
ners pled guilty, and the other, who 
had been shooting but who had not 
been seen to actually kill a shore bird, 
pled not guilty. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Northwood testified and the jury, 
after being out for a couple of hours, 
brought in a verdict of guilty for 
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both defendants. The judge fined the 
man who pled guilty $60 and the man 
who had pled not guilty, $go. 

The chances are that no jury in 
Glades County, Florida, had ever ren- 
dered a verdict of guilty in a case 
involving violation of game laws. 
This verdict bears eloquent testimony 
not only to the fact that Mr. and 
Mrs. Northwood know how to present 
evidence in capable fashion, but also 
is a tribute to Mr. Northwood’s han- 
dling of the case from the outset. It 
emphasizes the degree to which he 
has succeeded in gaining the respect 
of the community; through his el- 
forts citizens have become _ increas- 
ingly aware of the value of wildlife 
and of the wisdom of enforcing fed- 
eral and state wildlife protective laws 
and regulations. 


AUDUBON ORIGINAL 


When you next visit Audubon 
House, be sure to look for the framed 
Havell print of Audubon’s Carolina 
paroquet and the handwritten manu- 
script of Audubon’s description of the 
bird. The gifts have just come to us 
from Dr. Frank M. Chapman. The 
print and manuscript were given, 
originally, by Maria Audubon to 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, whose widow 
gave them to Dr. Chapman. We are 
happy and proud to come into pos- 
session of this valuable Auduboniana. 

Our collection of such originals 
and keepsakes is surprisingly meager. 
The most outstanding items came to 
us from the estate of George Bird 
Grinnell, consisting of various letters, 
eleven manuscripts on birds and the 
printer’s copy for the “Viviparous 
Quadrupeds of North America.” Ou! 
Society has always felt that its funds 
should be spent for nature education 
and active work in wildlife protec 
tion, rather than for the purchase ol 
Auduboniana much as we prize the 
latter. There are several excellent 
Audubon collections in the country, 


and one not to be missed when you 
are visiting New York is that of the 
original watercolors for the elephant 
folio illustrations, which are on ex- 
hibition at the New York Historical 
Society. 


INTRODUCING A NEW STAFF MEMBER 


Speaking of Auduboniana, Miss 
Nell Dishman, an authority on this 
subject, has just joined the staff of the 
Audubon Nature Center in Green- 
wich. For seven years, Miss Dishman 
was assistant curator and curator of 
the John James Audubon Memorial 
Museum in Audubon State Park, 
Henderson, Kentucky. Over and 
above the gathering of material and 
arranging for its display, her responsi- 
bilities included administration, pub- 
licity and promotion. We deem our- 
selves fortunate to have enlisted her 
full-time participation as a member 
of our staff. 


CAMP AND CENTER 


To our very great regret, continu- 
ance of many wartime restrictions 
and shortages, especially of transpor- 
tation, made impractical resumption 
this summer of operation of the 
Audubon Nature Camp in Maine. 
However, with the liquidation of the 
German phase of the war now an 
established fact, we look forward con- 
fidently to the camp’s getting under- 
way again on full schedule in 1946. 
At Greenwich, Connecticut, where 
it is feasible for us to operate the 
Audubon Nature Center in wartime, 
we shall have this June-July-August 
an active teaching program for 20 
students at a time in four two-week 
sessions. Dr. Weaver, supported by an 
excellent staff, will again be in charge. 
(hrough alterations in the old colo- 
nial mansion, where students are 
housed, provision has been made for 
their increased comfort. We _ look 
lorward to welcoming 80 eager en- 
thusiasts and enjoying with them 


exploration of the 280 acres of beau- 
tiful woodland, abandoned fields and 
streams. 


MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY 


A bounty puts a price on the de- 
livery of a specified part of a named 
animal in evidence of its having been 
killed. Bounties have frequently been 
used to stimulate the killing of ani- 
mals against which some people may 
at the time be prejudiced—especially 
species that feed on others that are 
favorite quests of hunters or fisher- 
men, or which may kill or injure do- 
mestic livestock. 

The offering of bounties has 


Allan D. Cruickshank 


On the Atlantic Coast, the harbor seal ranges from 
Massachusetts northward into the Arctic Ocean and 
occasionally is seen off Rhode Island, and Long 
Island, New York. In early days, it ranged as far 
south as North Carolina and was abundant on the 
shores of Long Island. On the West Coast, 
the Pacific harbor seal occurs along the coast 
from Oregon north to Pribilof Islands and the Cali- 
fornia harbor seal from Oregon south into Mexico. 
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proved, in practice, conducive to 
many abuses. They may be used as a 
means of providing a livelihood to a 
few voters living in the back country. 
Parts of other species of animals, 
difficult to differentiate, frequently 
have been accepted and paid for. 
Animals of the same species have 
been killed in other states, and the 
designated parts brought into the 
state offering bounty in order to ob- 
tain payment. Generally speaking, 
State Fish and Game and Conserva- 
tion Departments have been opposed 
to the offering of bounties on wild 
animals, and consider such expendi- 
ture of available funds as wasteful 
and unwise. Nevertheless, pressures 
for bounties recurrently develop, and 
the offering of bounties is legally re- 
quired today in a number of states 
on a number of animals. 

The trend of thought which leads 
to demands for bounties promises no 
good for conservation and the public 
welfare. It fails to give due weight 
to ecological facts. One of the most 
dangerous and unfortunate concep- 
tions, which nevertheless prevails 
quite widely, is, in effect, that, of all 
forms of wildlife, only game species 
are desirable, and that those which 
are in any degree predatory upon 
game, or even competitive with it for 
food or cover, should be eliminated. 

As a corollary of that attitude, one 
finds insistence on the part of some 
hunters and fishermen that exclusive 
control of wildlife should be in their 
hands, or that of their representatives, 
and subject to no “interference” from 
other citizens. Add to that the view 
that public lands should be devoted 
to the raising of great concentrations 
of game species and to public hunt- 
ing, and you have a picture which is 
far from pretty, and which will take 
much cooperative effort, education 


and time to correct in the public in- 
terest. 
A present example is supplied by 
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recent legislation in the state of 
Washington appropriating $100,000 
to pay bounties on harbor seals and 
sea lions; also, $300,000 to pay boun- 
ties on any bird or mammal declared 
by the State Game Commission to be 
a predator. Top rates (less can be 
paid) are $100 on a moutain lion, $25 
on lynx, $25 on bobcats, $20 on 
coyotes and $5 on any other bird or 
mammal classified as predatory by 
the State Game Commission. You can 
imagine the pressure that will be put 
on the State Game Commission to 
open up this “get-rich-quick” sched- 
ule and raid on the state treasury. 

Your Society is not opposed to con- 
trol of animal populations tempo- 
rarily and locally when a careful 
investigation by qualified scientists 
has demonstrated the need thereof. 
We believe that control measures, if 
found advisable, should be the re- 
sponsibility, and under full control 
of, competent federal or state agen- 
cies. We are opposed to the bounty 
system as a method of control. 

This point of view was recently 
presented at a legislative committee 
hearing in Maine on a bill providing 
for a $3 bounty on the harbor or 
hair seal, which arouses the animosity 
of some commercial fishermen be- 
cause it eats fish and sometimes in- 
jures their nets. Your vice-president, 
Carl W. Buchheister, in collaboration 
with Dr. Alfred O. Gross, president 
of the Maine Audubon Society, and 
officials of garden clubs and affiliated 
societies in that state, presented the 
case against the bounty plan, recom- 
mending that if control be found 
necessary, responsibility therefor be 
legally lodged in the State Sea and 
Shores Fisheries Commission. You 
will be pleased to learn that this 
recommendation was accepted, and 
the bill was amended to delete all 
mention of the bounty. Congratula- 
tions to our friends in Maine on a 
job well done! 


y * Changing 


C€aAsONS 


By Ludlow Griscom 


ROM New England to Pennsylvania 

west across the continent to Minnesota 
the winter was bitterly cold and snowy after 
a very mild November. What might be 
alled a middle belt of normal temperatures 
passed to mild or very mild temperatures 
suthwestward. Phenomenally warm wea- 
ther began in the far south in late February 
and rapidly flowed north, so that an early 
and heavy thaw ended winter in the far 
north in late February and early March, ini- 
tiating a very early spring migration. 

eee 


An exceedingly mild November through- 
out eastern North America resulted in an 
exceptional number of “southern” strag- 
glers, most of which disappeared in the 
north at least. Notable was the decrease of 
the Carolina wren from Massachusetts—New 
York, Ohio and Michigan. Especially in the 
north, winter mortality was marked; birds 
of many kinds disappeared or perished, and 
the scarcity of bird life was marked in Feb- 
ruary. Ducks, gulls, hawks and many of the 
smaller land birds were exceptionally scarce. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard, there was con- 
siderable mortality of seafowl. In one har- 
bor in Massachusetts, 4200 wintering black 
ducks had dropped to 500 survivors in Feb- 
ruary, 

The severe season in the north was not 
attended by the arrival of interesting winter 
Visitants, proving for the hundredth time 
that an adequate food supply, not low tem- 
peratures, conditions their flights. Certain 
species, notably the purple finch and red- 
breasted nut-hatch, were rare or absent 
from the whole country. The erratic “north- 
em” finches were absent or represented by 
‘tragglers only in most of the country, 
northern Minnesota being an exception. 


There was a real flight of northern shrikes 
in New England. The heavy snow perhaps 
explains the numerous long-eared and saw- 
whet owls around Philadelphia. Members 
of the family Alcidae were unusually nu- 
merous along the North Atlantic coast; the 
puffin and Atlantic murre reached Massa- 
chusetts, the black guillemot, Long Island, 
and the dovekie, South Carolina. 


The glaucous gull, now a commonplace 
in the Great Lakes, reached Florida for the 
fourth time. The Iceland gull reached Vir- 
ginia, and a European black-headed gull 
was reported from Long Island, N. Y. Over 
200 black skimmers, blown north by the 
September hurricane, started to winter on 
Long Island, and apparently most perished 
in January. 

There were 19 whooping cranes on the 
Aransas Refuge in Texas, and Norman Hill 
saw 7 on the King Ranch further south. A 
flock of 50 mountain plover in Imperial 
County, California, is also worth noting. 


Remarkable records include a long-tailed 
jaeger found dead on January 21 on a New 
Jersey beach; a winter long-tailed chat in 
Massachusetts; a red-bellied woodpecker in 
Massachusetts, and a pair of harlequin 
ducks on the coast of Texas (Mrs. Jack 
Hagar), the only record for the state and 
the southernmost in the New World. It is 
difficult to conceive of two more unlikely 
occurrences than those of the chat and duck, 
the former a southwestern insectivorous 
bird wintering in tropical Mexico, and the 
latter must have flown at least 2000 miles 
from some Rocky Mountain lake over the 
utterly unsuitable Great Plains to reach the 
Gulf of Mexico. 


REFERENCE AND TEXT 


BIG-GAME RESOURCES OF 
UNITED STATES, 1937-1942 

By Hartley H. T. Jackson, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Report 8, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 6 x 9 inches, 56 


PHE 


Service, Research 


pages, 31 maps and graphs, paper covers. 1944. 
15 cents. 

This is a five-year analysis of the annual inven- 
tories of our 15 most important big-game mammals, 
which are now in their ninth year. Tables and 
graphs show the year to year changes and contrast 
the trends on private lands with those under the 
jurisdiction of various public agencies. Only moose 
(down 11.3%) and bighorn sheep 14.6%) 
showed a decrease in total numbers during this 
period. The woodland caribou, however, is virtually 


(down 


gone (25 individuals) and although the grizzly bear 
population had increased 12.1 per cent, “neverthe- 
less, it is in constant danger of extirpation in the 
United States outside of national parks.” 


CATALOG OF CHARTS AND RELATED 
PUBLICATIONS 

Serial No. 665, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

Washington, D. C. 834 x 1114 inches, 58 pp., 42 

index maps, paper covers. 1945. 

Naturalists all too frequently go into strange 
areas handicapped quite unnecessarily in getting 
around and finding the type of environment they 
are looking for, by lack of readily obtainable maps. 
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THE NATURE 
OF THINGS 


COMMENTS ON THE NEW 
NATURE LITERATURE — 
RICHARD H. POUGH 


Frequently they are completely unaware of the ex 
cellent maps published by the U. S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Army Engineers, the Soil Con- 
servation Service and the Geological Survey. The 
maps (except for the aeronautical charts) covered 
in this latest U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey cata 
log are chiefly coastal covering all parts of con- 
tinental United States and its possessions. 


EVOLUTION, THE MODERN SYNTHESIS 

By Julian Huxley, Harper and Brothers, New 

York. 64 x 934 inches, 645 pp. 1942. $5.00. 

Here, brought together in one volume, are the 
latest findings in the many fields of zoology that 
help to throw a light on the process of evolution. 
As modern genetics has brought about a complete 
reorientation of all our thinking about the subject, 
much of the book deals with its various aspects as 
they relate to the problems of evolution. The book 
is thoroughly documented and full of extremely in- 
teresting specific examples that illustrate the many 
theories which have been advanced. 


HISTORY 


A HISTORY OF WILD GAME IN VERMONT 
By Leonard E. Foote, Vermont Fish and Game 
Service, Montpelier. 6 x 9 inches, 51 pp., illus. 
paper covers. 1944. 

This report covers big game, fur-bearers, game 
birds and predators. It also traces the history of in- 
troductions of both exotic and formerly native 
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gecies. Related data dealing with land use trends, 
automobile registrations, hunting license sales and 
bounty payments are included. Several state maps 
show the present population status of a number of 
species. 


CONSERVATION 


FORESTRY ON PRIVATE LANDS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By Clarence F. Korstian, Duke University, School 
of Forestry, Durham, N. C. 6 x 9 inches, 234 pp., 
27 photographs, paper covers. 1944. $1.00. 


The author who is dean of the School of Forestry 
at Duke University undertook the study, of which 
this bulletin is the report, at the request of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association. The first 
part of the report deals with present status of pri- 
vate timber land with respect to the application of 
wound forestry practices, in eight states chosen as 
wpical of the different forest regions of the country. 
The second part discusses in detail the various mea- 
sures which have been suggested as remedies for 
what is generally conceded to be a serious conserva- 
tion problem. The author’s conclusion is that some 
form of public control (preferably by the states) of 
forest cutting practices on private lands appears to 
be not only necessary but inevitable. 


REGIONAL 


CHECK-LIST OF BIRDS OF THE WEST INDIES 
(2ND EDITION) 
By James Bond, Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia. 6 x 9 inches, 182 pp., paper covers. 
1945. 32.00. 


It is nine years since the author's standard work 
“Birds of the West Indies” appeared. In this check- 
list he brings the information contained in that 
book up to date. The current status of each species 
on each island is given, also the arrival and de- 
parture dates for all migrants from North America. 
He lists 14 species from the region that are now 
extinct and six more that he fears may not survive 
the next century. Although a small region, this 
is the worst record of any part of the New World 
and the currently endangered species present a dis- 
tinct challenge to the conservationists of the 
Americas. 


THE BIRDS OF GEORGIA 


By Greene, Griffin, Odum, Stoddard and Tom- 
kins, University of Georgia Press, Athens, Georgia. 
6 x 94 inches, 111 pp. 1 plate, 1 map. 1945. 


Following a brief introduction and an interesting 
chapter by Dr. Eugene Murphey on the history of 
Georgi: ornithology, the rest of the book is an an- 
hotated check-list and bibliography. This is a much 
needed publication that Georgia bird students and 
those of adjacent states will find very useful. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIRDS OF 
CALIFORNIA 

By J. Grinnell and A. H. Miller, Cooper Orni- 

thological Club, Topanga, California. 7 x 1014 

inches, 608 pp., 1 color plate, 57 range maps. 1944. 

$7.00. 

A most useful volume. Each subspecies is con- 
sidered separately and in many cases a distributional 
map indicates the range of each within the state. 
The text on each bird is divided into three sections 
—status, geographic range and habitat. Field orni- 
thologists for whom subspecific differentiation has 
no significance, will welcome the author’s system of 
providing each species with a standard English 
name. It is to be hoped that they will come into 
general use in place of the very misleading subspe- 
cific names in the current A.O.U. Check-list. The 
habitat sections are especially good. They give a 
clear accurate picture of the bird’s requirements 
without the wordiness so common in such descrip- 
tions. 


IN THE HUDSON HIGHLANDS 

By the New York Chapter, Appalachian Mountain 

Club, New York. 5% x 8 inches, 250 pp., 28 

photographs. 1945. $2.25. 

The beautiful Hudson Highlands country, much 
of which is still surprisingly wild, is a favorite 
hiking area for New Yorkers. The fifty essays which 
make up this book tell something of its geology, 
geography, zoology and botany as well as its history. 
As this is an area with a fascinating history, much 
of the book is devoted to such matters. No New 
Yorker who enjoys trips afield should fail to get a 
copy of this interesting regional guidebook. 


ADVENTURES IN SCENERY 

By D. F. Willard, Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 

Pa. 64 x 94 inches, 438 pp. 109 illus. 1942. 

$3.75. 

This is an interesting geological guidebook to 
California. It deals with the geological forces which 
have produced the state’s superb scenery. A chapter 
is devoted to each of the main divisions of the state. 
Those who travel by car will find in the section 
“Geology From a Motor Car” a useful mile by mile 
account of the things to be observed along eight 
main routes through the state totalling over 2000 
miles. 


GUIDES 


GUIDE TO HIGHER AQUARIUM ANIMALS 
By E. T. Boardman, Cranbrook Institute of Sci- 
ence, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 644 x 9\% 
inches, 108 pp., 60 photographs. 1944. $2.00. 


The habits of certain animals make them especi- 
ally suitable for use in aquaria. This book covers 
go species of fish, 18 amphibians, 5 snakes and 6 
turtles all common in Michigan. Most are excellently 
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illustrated by photographs. The bulk of the text 
deals with the elementary facts concerning each to 
which is added a few sentences about their suitabil- 
ity for aquarium life and the precautions which 
must be observed if they are to be kept healthy. 


A LIST OF THE MAMMALS OF THE 
JAPANESE WAR AREA (in four parts) 


By G. H. H. Tate, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York 24. 54 * 7% inches, 70 pp., 
paper covers. 1944. 60 cents (15 cents each) 
Divided geographically into four units (Part I— 
New Guinea and eastward; Part 2—Greater Sunda 
Area; Part 3—Lesser Sunda Islands, Moluccas, Cele- 
Part 4—Borneo and the islands of the China 
Sea), these little booklets provide a check-list with 
sufficient descriptive detail so that they could be 
used in the field for making identifications. Food 
habits and habitat requirements are also briefly 


bes; 


summarized. 


MUSHROOMS OF THE GREAT LAKES REGION 


By Verne O. Graham, Chicago Academy of Sci- 
ences and the Chicago Natural History Museum, 
Chicago, Illinois. 6144 x 9% inches, 390 pp., 49 
black and white plates, paper covers. 1944. 


A well organized guide to some 1200 of the fleshy, 
leathery and woody fungi to be found in Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and southern Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. There is a generic key for the whole book 
which any beginner ought to be able to work with- 
out any difficulty. About half the species are por- 
trayed in a series of beautifully detailed sketches 
reproduced in black and white as a group of 
plates in the back of the book. 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


rHE GREEN EARTH, AN INVITATION TO 
BOTANY 

By H. W. Rickett, Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 

Pa. 64 Xx 9% inches, 354 pp., 100 text illus. 1943. 

53.50. 

Dr. Rickett of the New York Botanical Garden 
has produced a very useful book that serves as an 
excellent introduction not only to botany but to 
the whole life process which starts with the manu- 
facture of organic material by a green leaf and ends 
when it has been eaten in some form by an animal 
or broken down by the organisms of decay. Such 
subjects as plant naming, inheritance and evolution 
are all touched upon briefly. There is a very good 
chapter on ferns, mosses and algae. This is distinctly 
a popular book well illustrated with detailed draw- 
ings. 


WAYS OF WEATHER 


By W. J. Humphreys, Jaques Cattell Press, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 7 x 10 inches, 4oo pp., 75 illus. 1942. 
$4.00. 
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Although published several yeats ago, this book 
is still one of the most readable books about wea. 
ther. It is not a technical book, but one in which 
the author, in a chatty style using many simple 
analogies, does an excellent job of making the 
phenomena of the atmosphere intelligible and inter. 
esting to the layman. We all live on the bottom of 
an ocean of the fluid we call air. Sooner or later 
most of the phenomena which occur in this air 
ocean come within our observation. To be ignorant 
of the mechanics and causes of these phenomena is 
to miss a vast amount of intellectual enjoyment as 
well as a chance to impress one’s friends with one's 
learning. 


INTRODUCING INSECTS 
By J. G. Needham, Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. 5\% x 734 inches, 129 pp., illus. 1943. $1.75. 


An attractive little book well sprinkled with ex- 
cellent drawings. It is suitable for older children o 
adults who want a simple popularly written descrip 
tion of some of the common insects which affect 
man’s economic interests. The treatment is both by 
systematic groups and food preference groupings. 
The book’s only fault is that one gets the over-all 
impression that insects are mostly a nuisance to man 
and his most important concern is how he can most 
easily get rid of them. 


THEY HOP AND CRAWL 
By P. A. Morris, Jaques Cattell Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. 64 x 91% inches, 253 pp., many photographs. 
1944. $3.50. 


Following a chapter on snake fallacies, this book 


discusses the common snakes, crocodilia, lizards, 
frogs and toads of eastern North America. Although 
a description of each is given, this is a book about 
the outstanding species rather than a field guide to 
the identification of any specimen that might be en- 
countered in the area as keys are lacking and no 
systematic order is attempted. Actually a great many 
of the species are illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs which would in most cases make identifica: 
tion quite easy. 


YOUR FORESTS 


By Martha B. Bruére, J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 51% x 814 inches, 192 pp., 56 photo- 
graphs. 1945. $2.00. 


The forests Mrs. Bruére writes about are pri- 
marily those under the jurisdiction of the U. S. 
Forest Service with which she is associated. In 
twenty short interesting chapters she touches on 
many aspects of our forests, from their history and 
ecology to the story of present day forestry manage- 
ment and the many modern uses that the wood 
from them is put to by our industrial civilization. 
Your reviewer feels it will be an unhappy day for 
the naturalist when all forests are tamed as she ad- 
vocates. 
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ECOLOGY AND MANAGEMENT 


THE ECOLOGY OF THE PRAIRIE CHICKEN 
IN MISSOURI 
By Charles W. Schwartz, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 7 x 101% inches, 99 pp., 32 photo- 
graphs, 8 maps, paper covers. 1945. $7.50. 


This report covers an investigation made under 
the Federal Aid-Wildlife Program in Missouri. The 
close correlation between prairie chicken survival 
and certain soil types and land use practices is 
especially interesting. All survival is on medium 
to low grade prairie soils because only on these is 
the requisite minimum acreage (about 40%) of 
permanent grassland to be found. Food is not a 
problem. Over-grazing, mowing at the wrong sea- 
son and promiscuous burning, all of which destroy 
the birds roosting and nesting cover are the chief 
problems. 


AND FURTHERMORE 
By Harry B. Hostetter, Published by the author, 


New Holland Pike, Lancaster, Pa. 9 pp., multi- 
graphed. 1945. 


A critique of the recent bulletin on “The Fox in 
New York.” The author is a small game hunter and 
close to the farm community of his neighborhood. 
He feels that there very definitely is a fox problem 
and takes issue with many of Mr. Seagear’s conclu- 
sions and in some cases questions the validity of 
his data. Although he does not pretend to be a 
scientist, Mr. Hostetter is a typical sportsman—con- 
servationist who has tried to keep posted on the 
fox question. He presents the arguments for the 
payment of bounties which he favors. 


LIFE HISTORY AND BEHAVIOR 


1 HE NATURAL HISTORY AND BEHAVIOR OF 
THE WESTERN CHIPMUNK AND THE 
MANTLED GROUND SQUIRREL 


By Kenneth Gordon, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 71/4 x 10% inches, 104 pp. 7 black 
and white plates, paper covers. 1943. 75 cents. 


_ One senses throughout this report the friendly 
interest in these animals which led the author to 
make the field studies on which it is based. He 
spent weeks in areas where they were abundant, live- 
Wapping and marking them, studying their social 
behavior and conducting experiments on_ their 
ability to learn how to solve various test problems 
presented to them. Although it represents the work 
of seven summers in the field, he admits that it is 
only a beginning toward a full knowledge of the life 


history and behavior of these charming little ani- 
mals, 


Something very 

choice, to be used 

as a garden feature. 

Each Martin Colony 

consists of four 

houses EENIE, 

MEENIE, MYNIE 

and MOE. Add-a- 

Colony after each 

3 %\ brood. Units illus- 

hfs y trated consists of 

hii three Colontes. 

| »~ Houses are easy to 

4 

{ take apart for clean- 

ing. Painted white 

with green roofs. 

Equipped with all 

hardware and fit- 

tings necessary for attaching to heavy post 

or any upright. (Heavy post may be secured 
from local lumber dealer.) 


Conventional type Martin Houses (weighing 50 
lbs. or more) are very expensive to erect, re- 
requiring special facilities and gear not usually 
part of home or farm equipment, and 3 or 4 men 
a day or more. Our Martin Colony, as it is in 
sections, is simple and easy to attach to top of 
post or verticle by one man in a couple of 
hours. Therefore cost in place, less than usual 
type. Each half section weighs only 8 pounds. 


No. MC1, Starter Colony, price 

No. MC2, Add-a-Colony, price....... cose 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 
Somerville 45, Massachusetts 


Recipe for Good Reading 
@ Take one each of 8 or 9 varied sub- 


jects—birds, animals, minerals, 
flowers, insects, shells, 


@ Add to each portion an author with 


an entertaining and readable 


style, 


@ Blend well to eliminate unscientific 


lumps, 


@ Sprinkle with eye-catching pictures 


or illustrations, 


@ Serve to young and old alike. 


To buy this ready-made, subscribe to 
FRONTIERS 


Published by the Academy of Natural Sciences 


of Philadelphia 
(5 times a year—$1!.00; Schools, libraries, 


men and women in the armed forces—75¢) 


Mail Subscriptions with Remittance to 


FRONTIERS 
19th and the Parkway 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


AUDUBON 


MAGAZINE’S NINTH 
BREEDING BIRD CENSUS 
REPORTS DUE SEPTEMBER 1 


* 
Our Ninth Breeding-Bird Census will be 


printed in the November-December issue this 
year. Instructions remain essentially the same 
as last year (see Audubon Magazine, May- 
June 1944, pp. 187-189). In the event that 
this issue is not available, we will be glad to 
send mimeographed copies to anyone contem- 
plating initiation of a breeding-bird census. 
Planning space is a real problem these days, 
and it would be a great help if all census- 
takers would notify us as promptly as possible 
of their intention to participate in this pro- 
ject in 1945. 


1. Avocet, godwit 7. Vulture 


3. Woodcock 


5. Oriole 11. Black skimmer 


ANSWERS TO QUIZ ON PAGE 150 


13. Owl 
14. Limpkin 
15. Osprey 


8. Petrel 
9. Kingbird 
10. Chat 


. Curlew, ibis 


16. Barn owl 
17. Bittern 
18. Marsh hawk 


. Grebe 


. Road-runner 12. Loon 
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want to help safeguard 

our common heritage... 

America’s wealth of natural 
resources ! 


Enclosed is my remittance for a year’s mem- 
bership in the class checked below. I un- 
derstand that my membership entitles me 
to receive AUDUBON MAGAZINE. 


Regular $5 0 
Sustaining 10 [J 
Active 25 OO 


(Membership fees and contributions to the 
National Audubon Society are deductible con- 
tributions on federal and many state income tax 
returns.) 


Supporting $ 50 1 
Contributing 100 1 
Life 200 


Make checks payable to 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


1006 Fifth Avenue . New York 28 


LETTERS 


To the Editor: 

“Tell us about the folks who write Audubon 
Magazine articles” is a frequent request that comes 
to this desk. But just try fishing for personal items 
and see how a writer closes up like a clam! Some- 
times, you catch him in a weak moment when he 
just can’t hold out against relentless questioning 
and, sometimes, you have the good luck to run 
across one of his friends who will divulge a store 
of anecdotes. So thanks to Mrs. Gulotta who sends 
us a sidelight on George Sutton this month (see 
letter below); and to Edwin Way Teale who tells 
us that Alan Devoe lets the chickadees perch on his 
shoulder and typewriter while he writes near an 
open window. 


Since Ernst Mayr (“Birp GrOGRAPHY OF THE 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC,” page 159) is a world authority 
on Pacific birds and author of a currently best- 
selling book entitled “Birds of the Southwest Paci- 
fic,” we felt sure that he must have dreamed of 
studying bird life on those far away isles since early 
youth. Logical deduction, but far from the truth. 
If you can believe it, Ernst Mayr, even when enter- 
ing college still had no idea of becoming a_profes- 
sional ornithologist! He registered as a _ medical 
student and had just about completed his pre-med 
work when a professor of ornithology called him in 
for a conference and said: “See here, you are far 
too good a bird man to lose to another field of 
science.” So Ernst Mayr found himself taking a doc- 
tor’s degree (1926) in birds—not medicine. 

In 1927, EM attended an International Congress 
where he met Lord Rothschild. “Would you like to 
go to New Guinea?” Wouldn’t any fellow, just out 
of college, jump at the chance? So Dr. Mayr went to 
New Guinea, stayed on to join the Whitney Expedi- 
tion, and today is Curator of the Whitney-Roth- 
schild Collections at the American Museum of 
Natural History! 

Is it Chance or is it Fate that decides our ca- 
reers? Perhaps you can’t escape your destiny, no 
matter how hard you try. All you doctors, lawyers, 
school teachers, bookkeepers, housewives—bewarel— 
no telling where your hobby of birds may lead you! 


Better think twice, Gordon Irving (“Cross CouN- 
TRY WITH A SAILOR,” page 156)! Gordon is an artist 
who worked for Walt Disney, has made book jackets 
for publishers and has done lettering for scores of 
firms. But his true love is birds. When he wants to 
enjoy life, he goes on a bird walk, and when he 
wants to enjoy art, he draws and paints birds. His 
murals have been exhibited at the Museum of Na- 
tural History and some of his drawings are on €X- 
hibition in this issue. By the way, he made thé new 
lettering of Audubon Magazine which now appears 
on our cover. 
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Grace Petersen (“New Horizons,” page 151) 
started writing poetry before she went to school and 
might have followed the Muse into a garret, had she 
not loved Nature more. As soon as she was big 
enough to toddle along behind her big sister, she 
began to learn to identify wildflowers. Pretty soon, 
she was watching birds and as soon as she could 
hold an old telescope she found around the house, 
she sat in the front yard at night trying to find the 
stars. Years later, she went to Cornell to study ag- 
riculture, but wound up in the departments of 
botany and ornithology. Today she lectures and 
writes on a number of different scientific subjects, 
makes botanical drawings for various publications, 
and helps youngsters find new horizons in the world 
of the out-of-doors! 

It was a lucky day for us when Grace Sharritt 
(‘DetRoIT WITH RoBINs IN HER Hair,” page 134) 
went West and had an attack of homesickness for 
little old Detroit. She had been a charter member 
of the Detroit Audubon Society, had written a na- 
ture-column for five years for the Detroit Free Press 
entitled “Outside the Kitchen Window,” when she 
decided to pull up stakes and go batting around the 
country with a couple of duffle bags and a portable 
typewriter. Alighting in California, where she 
couldn't even find a place to hang her hat (“Luck- 
ily, I don’t wear a hat,” she says) she found con- 
solation in writing about Detroit. Perhaps, when 
she leaves California, she’ll write about the wonders 
of nature and nature-lovers in the Golden West—and 
send the manuscript to Audubon Magazine. 

ELEANOR A. KING 
eee 
To the Editor: 

We would like to add a local and _ personal 
note about Major George Sutton, distinguished 
Nebraskan, whose career began as a boy in Lincoln. 

Entirely aside from his world acclaim, George 
Sutton has endeared himself to Nebraskans by the 
happy note that permeates every article he pub- 
lished about the Lincoln home folks of boyhood 
days—and the scenes where he found his early birds. 

In his “Birds of the Wilderness,” a collection of 
his bird adventures both at home and afar, he 
speaks affectionately of an old friend here, his 
family doctor and his first bird counselor, Dr. David 
Hilton. 

Nowadays, whenever Dr. Hilton is starting an 
Operation in Lincoln General Hospital, he always 
asks me what is the latest news of the Major. 

For many years, my husband and I on bird hikes 
near Lincoln have followed the “Sutton trail” along 
Salt Creek, Haines Branch and Penn Woods. Occa- 
sionally we write the Major and list for him the 
birds we saw on that trip—the same changeless birds, 
you might almost imagine, that the Major saw to 
such advantage through the glorifying eyes of his 
boyhood. 

We thought you would like to hear how a great 
artist and a great writer stands with his admiring 
folks back home on the Plains. 

WILHELMINA GULOTTA 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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NATURE 
BOOKS 


Nothing gives more 

lasting pleasure than 

a fine library of na- 

ture books. Why not 

start now to build 

one up? Many books 

become almost un- 

obtainable a_ short 

time after their publication so it pays to 
order them when you see them reviewed. 
Secondhand nature books always have 
a good value. A well-selected nature 
library is often a very good investment. 
We are prepared to fill orders for nature 
books of all publishers. 


Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Our stock of the May-June 1944 and Sept.- 
Oct. 1944 and Jan.-Feb. 1945 issues of Audu- 
bon Magazine is exhausted. If you have 
copies which you do not want, we shall 
appreciate having them returned to us. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1006 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


CLASSIFIED 


THE PIGEON LOFT, Sherman Oaks, California. 
Illustrated monthly covering every important phase 
of the fascinating pigeon hobby—fancy, racing and 
utility. Only $1 a year. Sample copy 15 cents. Ex- 
cellent value. 


BIOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE: 
Fifty years’ accumulation of leaflets and books in 
all branches of Biology. Reports, proceedings, etc. 
U. S. Biological Survey, Smithsonian, National and 
other museums, states, societies, etc. Exploration, 
travel and big-game hunting in many lands. J. 
Alden Loring, Box A, Owego, N. Y. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of 
Natural History books purchased at liberal prices. 
Catalogues issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History 
Bookseller, New and Old Books, Bird and Flower 
Prints, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 


NATURE ENCYCLOPEDIA: Edited by G. Clyde 
Fisher; five volumes bound in De Luxe Green 
Keratol, lettered in Gilt, pages are 534 x 8 inches. 
Lives and habits of Birds, Mammals, Fish, Rep- 
tiles, Flowers and Trees; described by renowned 
Naturalists; 700 illustrations, 200 in natural color. 
The Literary Mart, 8 East 33rd Street, New York, 
offers this set for $7.50 remittance with 
returnable for full refund within five days. 


order, 


0%—70% DISCOUNTS on new bess of all 
publishers. Write for free bargain catalogues. All 
subjects—Nature, Birdlife, Art. We supply all books 
advertised or reviewed anywhere. The National 
Booksellers, 1182 Broadway, New York. 


NEEDLEPOINT PL AQUES of Peterson’s Black 
Duck, 7 by g inches; Roseate Spoonbill, 8 by 10 
inches; Red-Wing, 7 by 9 inches. $7.50 each. Write 
Ruth Bishop, 683 Melville Sireet, Rochester 9, N.Y. 


Reprin bs Available 


OUT OF THE GRAY MIST 8 pp. 10¢ 


The story of the Leach's petrel by Carl W. 
Buchheister. 


Illus. 


SNOBBER, SPARROW DE LUXE 8 pp. I0¢ 
A human interest story about a city boy 
and his pet English sparrow by Edwin Way 


Teale. Illus. 


THE GREAT COMPANIONS OF NATURE 
LITERATURE 4 pp. 5¢ 


A 100 volume nature library selected by 
Edwin Way Teale. 
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To the Editor: 

Congratulations on March-April issue. It is every- 
thing that Audubon Magazine should be. The prob- 
lems are vital, the writing is extra good and, of 
course, the photos. A good test (from my view- 
point) is that nearly the whole contents require 
carding in my library. 

ALpo LEoroLp 
Madison, Wisconsin 
eee 
To the Editor: 

I enjoyed the Jan-Feb magazine immensely. A girl 
from the Honolulu Audubon Society, now a WAC 
and experiencing her first snowfall (in Iowa) wrote 
back home quoting right and left from “Winter 
Watching.” It was a good article, so was Peattie’s 
write-up of Harwell and so was Mr. Baker's report 
on the Everglades Park—in fact, the whole maga- 
zine is always good. 

Howarp L. Cocswe.i 
Honolulu 
eee 
To the Editor: 

Here’s an idea to pass on to all dentist-readers of 
Audubon Magazine. Dr. Robert Howell, Auburn, 
California is using bird friendships to help lessen 
the terrors of sitting in the dentist’s chair. His office 
is a residence section bungalow type—a type rapidly 
multiplying with us here out West—and outside the 
window are birdbath and bird houses. Auburn is in 
the arid Upper Sonoran zone and birdbath visitors, 
therefore, are unusually numerous. The birds stage 
a delightful vaudeville for Dr. Howell's patients. 

C. M. GOETHE 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Greetings from England 


“TWO RARE BOIDS ON THAMES RIVER,” is the 
c aption on this photograph sent by Allan Dudley Cruick- 
shank as a greeting to his friends in the National Audu- 
bon Society. 

e* ee 

(Notice to Roger T. Peterson and Robert Allen: how about 
sending us a snapshot to run in this column in our nest 
issue—our readers want to hear from you!—Ed.) 


VO LECTURES BY 
EXANDER SPRUNT 
AILABLE FOR THE 
15-1946 SEASON 


National Park Service 


to 


All the exciting beauty of the American land- 
scape with its wild birds and other ani- 
mals come into focus in this exquisite color 
film which will take you along the Texas 
Coast and Audubon sanctuaries and off into 
the mountains of Colorado, Utah and Wyom- 
ing. You can explore the wonders of Mesa 
Verde, Yellowstone and the Grand Tetons 
without violating the ban on transportation. 


of the Southern Wildermese 


From Key West through Florida to the marshes of Louisiana, Alexander Sprunt, 
“prowler of the swamps” has roamed the Southern wilderness through bog and 
bayou. He knows that wilderness as anyone would a primer and the color film 
he shows reveals glimpses of wildlife on a scale seldom witnessed by man. 
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Here, on our 280-acre woodland sanctuary, 
in Greenwich, Connecticut, you can explore a 
diversity of -wildlife communities and their 
inhabitants—birds, mammals, insects, am- 
phibians, trees and flowers, mosses and 
lichens. Under expert leadership you can 
follow the trails beneath green leafy wood- 
lands, beside the lake and along the banks 
of cool, refreshing streams. Write today, 
for illustrated folder and full particulars. 
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